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reviewing his membership 






Figazzi, A., Co., Inc., The..... 


Equitable Mortgage & Trust 


Southern Overall Co., The.... 


Chamberlain & Co., Inc....... 
Christian Science Pub. Co... 
CN BE GMA nvceoesneges 
Curtis & Pope Lumber Co.... 
Eastern Clay Goods Co....... 


Harlow, Wm. H., & Sons.... 
Jones Brothers Company . 
LAV COUNETO 5 os i vo Seance 


Empire Printing & Box Co....J. H. Hirsch 


Fidelity Fruit & Produce Co...T. L. Hoshall 
iv 


“We do not consider that belonging to the National Association 
of Credit Men is an expense but an investment bringing large returns, 
Every banking and mercantile house in the United States should be 
a member because it can make it a profitable connection and it is 
good business policy, we believe, to be a member, from the stand- 
point of public spirit in view of the big, broad influence which the 
Association is exerting.” This is what an Indiana member writes in 
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New Members Reported During March 


Albany, N. 


Secretary. 


Y- 


Babcock & Shannon Co....... Chas. N. Gilbert, Clothing (Men’s). 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Wood Preserving Co.....R. H, White 
Travelers Bank & Trust Co... W. S. Lounsbury ... Banking. 


American Hat Mfg. Co....... B. Goettinger ...... Hats. 

° Appeal Publishing Co...>..... D. W. Webb ....... Printing and Publishing. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. ...... Mell R. Wilkinson. . Fertilizer. 
Coca Cola Company ......... W. O. Mashburn ...Coca Cola. 


5 ae Fibre Board and Corrugated 
Boxes. 
Ee lruits and Produce. 


B. Blackstock.... Produce. 


ee eer >. && Brannon...... Fcod Products. 
Lowry Fruit & Produce Co...E. A. Lowry ....... Fruits and Produce. 
a A F. M. Nash ........Machinery. 

Novelty Hat eee Sol. Benjamin ..... Hats. 


aera Creosote Blocks. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Albcockt Co., The .6:..<se00s W. G. Albrecht ....Bookbinding and Paper Rulers. 


Ti tin ans shabeshebe ce ene R. S. Mooney ...... Banking. 
EN LR ELCE LIES EG AEE ETE EE Reporters. 
EEL... cab cenenwthensaedpano senses 6% Canned Goods. 
Gressit-Laws Co. .........0<. William N. Laws ... Produce. © 
Monumental Brewing Co. ..., Philip Peterson ....Brewery. 

Morris & Eckels Co., The....J. W. Morton ...... Laundry Supplies. 
eee ee: GO, nn veknsnscrot O. S. Andreson..... Boots and Shoes. 


Joshua B. Colvin ...Shirts and Overalls. 


White, Edwin W., Co., The..E. W. White ....... Notions. 
Boston, Mass. 
mae, Cos GA 5. dees ose George T. Smith...Boots and Shoes, Abington, 
Mass. 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co......... Charles E. Peakes, 

Treasurer ........ Chemicals and Dye Stuffs. 
ee Peet, TO 6a. onc caeced Harry A. Wheeler, 

Seeeneer 3... Printing. 
SUR EE on ww idlon'g sian s ace Dorchester, Mass. ..Auditor. 
Bishop, Robert, Mfg. Co., The.Robert Bishop ..... Cotton and Paper. 
as eek on whe sche eeenicie hes yamen aedaa ss =e Sponges. 
Brock, A. S., Lamber Co.....A. 8. Brock ........ Automobile Tires. 


A. A. Huse, Treas.. Beef. 


..C. R. Marvin 


C. J. Donlan 


.D. A. Lucey 


do doth Publishers. 
aihaateas Rubber Goods. 
So bia a Lumber. 


Claude A. Palmer .. 


Treasurer .. 


Wm. H. Harlow... -Lurhber. 


..Seward W. Jones...Granite. 


Arthur Salawat ....Dry Goods and Furnishings 
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Martin, T., & Bro., Mfg. Co...Thos. M. Killick, Elastic Goods, Chelsea, Mass. 
Pope L umber Co. ............ J. L. Barney, _Lumber, Dorchester, Mass. 
Pope & Cottle Gardiner S. Marion, Lumber, Chelsea, Mass. 

Rhines Lumber Co. .......... C. E. Tenney Lumber, Weymouth, Mass. 
tty C.. Barth oacsscseee cats L. F. Woodruff Machinery (Textile). 

Giendard Meckwear. Co... .0iices sss sacghswsel vees de Neckwear. 


. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport Elastic Fabric Co...Wm. Boyd Spencer.. Elastic Fabrics. 


Buffalo Poultry Supply Co c Poultry Supplies. 
Buffalo Steel Co. v0... cccsves J. C. Joseph, Pres., Iron Saas Steel, Tonawanda, 
N. 


ith, TR is aia teen an seared ci eekeanbedgeants Accountant. 
Strauss, Joseph, & Son Edward T. Ball ....Bicycles and Automobile Sup- 
plies. 


Chicago, III. 


Bennett, O’Connell Co. ....... Martin J. O’Connell..Platers’ Materials. 
Gators, Heap a Oi 6k oo oo oes J. M. Savage Peanut Roasters. 
Cummings, T. A., Fdry. Co...T. A. Cummings ... Foundry. 
Foley, John M. Tinware. 
Kahn & Tower A. Neckwear. 
Obermayer, S., Co. .......... Jos. Hoefling, Jr.... Foundry Supplies. 
Old Colony Trust & Savings 

Bank 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co.. P. W. ‘Thompson .. 
Se. COM, oso osncss tute 3. ©. da 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Straus & Schram, Inc. ....... Earle S. Cass Furniture. 
United Cereal Mills, Ltd L. O. Wallace, Jr.... Cereals. 
Western Leather Mfg. Co.....H. D. Capitain Leather Goods. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Day, J. H., Company, The..... S. E. Hurdle Machinery. 
Early & Daniel Co., The Wm. C. Tatman ...Hay, Grain and Feed. 
Enquirer The Ed. Flicker Newspaper. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co....... J. L. Klumpe Scales and Engines. 
Globe Register Co., The B. M. Boyd Register Supplies. 
Gruen, D., & Sons Co Geo. J. Gruen 
Jarecki Chemical Co., The....Gustav Jarecki Fertilizer. 
Lehman, Meiss & Co. ........ S. Lehman Notions. 
Peters Cartridge Co., The....F. C. Tuttle Arms and Ammunition, 
Progressive Pants Co. 4....... Max Silverstein .... Pants. 
Straus, Henry i 


Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland Alloys Co., The....H. R. Drygoos White Metal Products. 
Fisher, E. W., Company O. J. Bechtel Plumbers’ Supplies. 
Lake Erie Builders Supply Co..Jno. S. Thomas .... Builders’ Supplies. 
Bem, CO, GAA 5es. eed H. R. Taft Interior Woodwork. 
Columbus, O. 
Columbus Machine Co., The...E. H. Wi Machines. 
Columbus Die, Tool & Machine 
Harvey G. Wagner.. Dies, Tools and Machines. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Barden, Thomas W. ......... Care Warren Motor 
Cas ee ea cSas cad A utomobiles. 
Coeoe, Sa BR. sick knwen dea eshe Care Peabody- Fales 
Overalls. 
Watson Harry W., Co G. Correll Damon... Cigars. 
/ Elyria, O. 


Western Automatic. Machine 
POTOMMs . cgcea ceesadeiaee J. F. Doyle Screws (Machine). 
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Erie, Pa. 


Erie Malleable Iron Co G. R. Metcalf, Pres.. Iron (Malleable). 
Williams Tool Co. ........... M. D. Fletcher Tools. 


Hannibal, Mo. 


Hannibal Wagon Co. ........ N. L. Le Blond .... Wagons. ; 
Standard Printing Co. ....... P. D. Fisher Printing and Lithographing. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Aetna Ins. Co. ........++++00- Wm. B. Clark, Pres.. Insurance (Fire and Marine), 
Aetna Natl. Bank W. D. Morgan, Cash..Bank. 
American Hdwe. Corporation, §|° °| | Hardware (Cabinet and 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. Trunk). 

VEIEU, be RheGieew av ephilekasast C. A. Blair New Britain, Conn. 
American Hdwe. Corporation, Screw Products. 
’ Corbin Screw Co. Div. CC & New Britain, Conn. 
American Hdwe. Corporation, Hardware (Builders’). 

P. & F. Corbin Div. ........ G. E. Root, Cash ... New Britain, Conn. 
American Hdwe. Corporation, Hardware (Builders’). 

Russell & Erwin Div. ......I. D. Russell New Britain, Conn. 
Barnes, Wallace Co., The Fuller F. Barnes, 

Treasurer Springs, Bristol, Conn. 
Billings & Spencer Co., The... F. H. Stocker, 
Drop Forgings and Tools. 


Blumenthal, M., & Co......... S. S. Gray Millinery. 
Bradstreet Co., The P. P. Bennett Mercantile Agency. 
Brown-Howland Co., Inc.....E. S. Pierce ; 
Burr Index Co., The R. K. Erving, Treas..Printing and Blank Books. 
Charter Oak Natl. Bank M. A. Andrews ....Bank. 
City Bank of Hartford, The.. Edw. D. Redfield, 

Pres. Bank. 
Collins Company, The Wm. Hill, Pres. ....Tools (Edge) 

Collinsville, Conn. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co...A. L. Ulrich, Sec.... Firearms. 
Conn. Tel. & Elec. Co., Inc....L. P. Fuller, 

Credit Mgr. ...... Telephone and Electrical Ap- 


pliances, Meriden, Conn. 

Cushman Chuck Co., The E. L. Cushman 
SpOn, Gee Im, RGR oo. c0i ees W. H. Logan Mercantile Agency. 
Dunbar Bros. Co. The Chas. E. Dunbar, 

Treasurer Clock Springs, Bristol, Conn. 
Fitzgerald. R. N., Co., The...L. H. Wilson, Treas..Groceries. 
Franklin Elec. Co., The ...... J. A. Butler Treas..Lamps (Incandescent). 
Handel Co., The P. J. Handel, 

Pres. & Treas. Gas and Electric Fixtures and 

Appliances, Meriden, Conn. 
TEER. 5 5 cache sbecnepe G. W. Hart, Pres... Electric Light Supplies. 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 
Shiras Morris, 

Secy & Treas. ... Electrical Supplies. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. ....... Chas. FE. Chase, Pres. Insurance (Fire). 
Hartford Natl. Bank F. P. Furlong Bank. 
Henry & Wright. Mfg. Co., 

D. M. Wright, 

Secy.-Treas. ...... Drill Presses. 
Heublein, G. F., & Co......... J. W. Booth, . 

Gen’l Mer. ....... Liquors. 
Horton Mfg. Co., The........ C. R. Riley. Treas... Fishing Tackle, Bristol, Conn. 
Ingraham, E., Co., The W. S. Ineraham ....Cloaks, Bristol, Conn. 
Jewell Belting Co. ........... Fdw. T. Pierson .... Belting. 
Bee, Be ee COO, TMC. cticweeic cll A. M. Wilson Groceries. 
el ids pee eh ie ee Individual. 
Landers, Frary & Clark O. N. Judd . Hardware and Cutlery 


(Table), New Britain, Conn 
OSS Te? SE GE a ne Care Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co... . Individual. 
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Lae & Lancashire Fire Ins. 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Geo. W. Merrow, 
Treasurer 
Moseley, Geo. W., & Son E. E. Moseley 
Natl. Exchange Bank A 
Natl. Fire Ins. Co Jas. Nichols, Pres.. 
National Spring Bed Co., The.F. A. Porter, Treas. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., The. Charles S. Joy 


Orig ie Gee! 6 in ORS Se A. G. McIlwaine, Jr. 
Palmer, I. E., Townsend Palmer 


Phoenix Ins. Co., The 
Phoenix Natl. Bank 
Plimpton & Hills Corp., The..R. D. Coudray, 


Treas. 
Pope Mfg. Co., The 


E. M. Cutting, 
Asst. Treas. 

Post & Lester Co., The 

Pratt & Cady Co., The 

Rowe Calk Co., The 

Russell Mfg. Re ere H. W. Hubbard, 
Secretary ..: 

Steshen Rule & Level Co. ....Chas. B. Stanley . 


Stanley Works, The H. P. Carter 


D. C. 


Taylor & Fenn Co., The 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., 
D. H. Thomson, 
Asst. Secy. 
Trumbull Elec. Mfg: Co., The.C. W. Jones 


Tucker & Goodwin L. R. Brewer 
United States Bank W. B. Davidson, 
Cash. 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., The. .J. L. Goodwin, 
Treasurer 
Whitney Mfg. Co. ........... C. E. Whitney 
Whittelsey, E. G., & Co., Inc... Edw. M. Dexter, 


Pres. 
Williams Bros., Mfg. Co 
Williams, J. B. Co., The...... C. DeL. Alton, Jr.. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aetna Trust & Savings Co. ...W: F. Wocher 
Century Biscuit Co. .......... D. R. Dodd 
Fischer, W. C.. & Co W. C. Fischer 
W. D. Huffman ... 
Wm. K. Sproule ... 
peRienenenee John Coffield 
A. E. Kalter 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Cusmii Pie Gas se iacscacn J. H. Merritt 
Lechtman Printing Co. ....... T. Lechtman 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. ...... Geo. D. Kenyon ... 
Rudy, Patrick Seed Co W. E. Hoover 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


National City Bank 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Rauh, E., & Sons 


——— Electric & Mfg. 
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M. Sperry, Cash.. 
-Insurance (Fire). 
.Bedsteads and Spring Mat- 


Skilton, Pres.. 
W. D. Bassett, Cash..B 


John B. Hart, Treas.. 


A. N. Story, Cash.. 


.Insurance (Fire). 


Knitting Machines. 
Groceries and Flour. 
Bank. 


tresses, New Britain, Conn. 

Bicycle, Automobile and Hard- 
ware Swecialties, Bristol, 
Conn. 


.Insurance (Fire). 
.»Hammocks, Nettings, Dyeing 


and Bleaching, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Insurance (Fire). 

ank. 


Plumbers’ Supplies. 
Bicycles and Automobiles. 


Motor Car Supplies. 
Valves. 


Webbing, Middletown, Conn. 


...lools (Carpenters’), 


New Britain, Conn. 
Hardware (Builders’), 
New Britain, Conn. 

Foundry ‘Machines. 


Electrical Supplies and 
Switches, Plainville, Conn. 

Groceries. 

Bank. 


Coil Pipe. 
Machinery. 


Flour and Produce. 


.. Silver Plated Flatware, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


.Soaps, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Banking. 
Crackers. 
Provisions. 


. Pickles and Preserves. 
. Bank. 


Lighting Fluid. 
Fertilizer. 


Painting (Sign). 
Printing. 


. Druggists’ Supplies. 


Electrical Supplies. 





Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Furnishing Goods 


GS ARs ate eeSebecsnecesnnin S. Goldstein 


Memphis, Tenn. 
American Mfg Co. ........... L. S. Bernstein 
Bogy, B. A., Co., The E. E. Hopkins 
Cooke, Gray & Company. Sota iecn J. L. Cooke 
Crump Brothers & Cook A. J. Cook 
Dammann, C. A., & Company.. Paul eeeee sub 
Ellis-Lillybeck Drug Me acs J. S. Horn 
Ewing, O. R., & Company O. R. Ewing 
Fargason, Lewis, Co. J. S. Fargason .... 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co....W. W. Fischer 
Harris-Ivy Candy Co.........Mr. Ivy 
Hood Printing Co. ........... Herbert Hood 
Memphis Bread Company ....S. F. McDonald ... 
Memphis Seed & Plant Co.....Chas. L. Botto 
Milburn Wagon Co. ......... a. 
Wilkinson & Carroll Cotton 


ERNE tee hinck ns aah pirmiwitcs® Robert Wilkinson 
Wright Lime & Cement Co 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Falls Machine Co. R. Clas 


sa a eae A. 
Oesterreich Mfg. Co. ..... ....-Fred Oéesterreich .. 
Reckmeyer, Wm., & Co Wm. Reckmeyer ... 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bonsfield Woodenware Co. ...W. L. Lyman 
Commercial National Bank ...S. E. Forest 
Farnham Printing & Stationery 


Co. 
Farr & Bailey Mfg. Co 
N. W. Furnace & Supply Co.. 


21. Jayner 
N. W. Tire Co. 


T. C. Roner 
New Orleans, La. 
Crescent Bed Co... .: 2.0.2. s000% Peter Jung 


Langenberg Hay & Brain Co..C. S. Leach 
Standard Supply Co. ......... Cal F. Hadden 


New York, N. Y. 
Carter, E. C., & Son C. T. Reinhardt .... 
Clayton Bros., Inc. ........... W. M. Bowes 
Dent, Allcroft & Co. ......... Joseph Batton 
Handy & Harman ............ J. 
International Lace Co. ....... Geo E. Lackey 
SE SM. MP EDs 0 6:50 000s I. L. Larsen 
Lewek & Friedman Leo Lewek ». 


Mendelson Bros. ..........-.-. Louis H. Loeffler .. 
Nicholas, G. S., & Co Frederick Minton 
Riggs, George, & Co....:....../ A. S. Jordan 
Streep, Miller & Kessell L. M. Streep 


~"~T]] Newark, N. J. 


Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. ....... Harry Fleuchaus. . 
Courter, A. C., Robert B. Smith . 
Day & Cornish Robert B. Cornish. 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works..Gilbert E. Crogan .. 
Manufacturers National Bank. Jos. W. Plume 
Patton Pamt Go.. oo... ee ce 5k Fred A. Cass 
Richmond Bros. Co. 
Sweinhart Tire & Rubber Co.. Jonathan W. Hull 
Waclark Wire Co. Wm. R. Conklin, 
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diboe ives Arthur A. Richmond.. 


Furnishing Goods (Men’s). 


Soda Fountain Apparatus. 
Mill Agents and Brokers. 


Lime and Cement. 


:-Hay and Grain. 


Drugs. 
Accountants. 


. Bakery. 


Lime and Cement. 
Confectionery. 
Printing. 


. Bakery. 


Seeds. 
Wagons. 


. .Cotton. 


Lime and Cement. 


Machinery, 
Wis. 


Sheboygan Falls, 


.Aprons and Dressing Sacques. 
. Furs. 


Woodenware. 
Bank. 


Stationery and Printing. 
Linoleum. 

Furnaces. 

Automobile Supplies. 


Bedsteads (Brass and Iron). 


_.Hay, Grain and Feed. 


Mill and Plumbers’ Supplies. 


Lace Curtains. 

Cutlery. 

Gloves. 

Bullion and Sheet Silver. 

Lace Curtains.’ 

Window Shades. 

Rufflings and Ladies’ 
wear. 


Neck- 


. Dry Goods Commission. 
.. Wines and Cigars. 


Linens and Cottons. 
Laces. 


.. Boots and Shoes. 


. Chemicals. 

. Insurance. 
Foundry. 
Bank.. 
Paints. 

Metal Goods. 


. Rubber and Rubber Tires. 


Copper Wire and Cable, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





Norfolk, Va. 
Savage-Doyle Co., Inc. ....... Kemp E. Savage ...Confectionery. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen, W..H. & G. W. ..6cé'00 W. Allen Barr Hardware. 
Broaker, Frank -Robt. A. Wright ...Accountant (Certified Public). 
DuBan System & Audit Co., 2 

DU: Ss vee oe COV ESN RRR o's J Accountants (Certified Public). 

Heppe, C. J., & Son 4 é Goldsmith .... Pianos. 
Kelly & Strickler H. Strickler Accountants and Auditors. 
Keystone Type Foundry H. V. Tucker Type Foundry. 
avid: tis bg RRiiesiein gous J. W. Hale Ores, Minerals and Metals. 
Morrell, John, & Co. ........ I. C. Cooper Meats and Provisions. 
Coulbomee. TI6OG:cncnie cicones John I. Coulbourn.. Lumber. 
Union Drawn Steel Co. ...... UO. C. Mirteenes Shafting. 
Liven; SU Bic. cavsawasces M. A. Neely Cold Storage, Insulating, 


Boiler and Pipe Covering. 
Roxford Knitting Co. ........ H. Schloss Knit Goods. 


United Roofing & Mfg. Co....O. B. Kelsey Roofing and Flooring Ma- 
terials. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
City Mission Pub. Co., The.... Wm. Tonat Printing and Publishing. 
General Electric Company ....O. E. Conway ...... Electrical Appliances. 
Invincible Renovator Sales Co..H. I. Slangenhoutit. Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
: ay Machinery. 

Kaufmann Dept. Stores Co....J. F. Hughes Department Store. 
Lappan, James, Mfg. <2 eae W. Exler Boilers. 
Miller, Russell, Milling Co....Z. C. Tench Milling. 
Pittsburgh Office Sous” 

COS SE Se ee aS James H. Conlon ...Office Equipment. 
Standard Tin Plate Co Byard W. Bennett..Tin Plate, Cannonsburg, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. 
Butler MN ict. isk oo aounice Geo. A. Shaw Merchandise (General). 


Empire Cream Separator Co... E. S. West Separators (Cream). 
Richmond, Va. 


National Bank of Petersburg..B. B. Jones, Cash... Bank, Petersburg, Va. 
Petersburg Trunk & Bag Co...J. Powell Watson...Trunks and Bags, 
Petersburg, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
3uffum Tool Co. F. W. Buffum Hardware and Tools, 
Louisiana, Mo. 
D. ORs Se GR “sak scsncvetes H. C. Tabler Heating Supplies. 
Excelsior Foundry Co. ....... H. E. Rogers Foundry, Belleville, Ill. 
Werner & Werner Clo. & Furn. ws f 
Gout, o8F8s 6 < cn nc send ce A. A. Kreibich Clothing and Furnishings. 
Williams, C. E., Shoe Co C. E. Williams Boots and Shoes. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Perkins-Tracy Printing Co....A. A. Perkins Printing. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Federal Sign System F. W. Welling Signs (Electric) 
Macdonald Sales Co. ......... W. E. Macdonald...Manufacturers’ Agents. 
See -Frey Stationery 


Ki dalasiee sich wewnhes ames Carl Barkhaus Stationery. 
Savannah, Ga. 
American Investment 
E Henry B. Hodgkins.. Banking. 

: Seattle, Wash, 
Augustine & Kyer Henry A. Kyer Groceries and Meats. 
Cluett, Peabody We cae. J. O. Williams Collars and Cuffs. 
Contractors’ Equipment Co...H. J. Armstrong...Contractors’ Supplies. 
National Bank of Commerce..R. S. Walker .: Bank. 
Scat GaGa a scccucctcsens J. M. Wilwerding .. Caps. 
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Sterling, Ill. 


First National Bank ......... Ezra Mathew, Cash.. Bank. 

National Mfg. Co............. R. D. Arnold ....... Hardware. 

Northwestern Barb Wire Co...A. L. Haglund ..... Barb Wire. 

Reed, Evan L., Mfg. Co....... Evan L. Reed ...... Boxes and Display Racks. 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and . \ 

Shippers’ Association ...... WY is ONE i. niece Traffic Manager. 
Sterling Manufacturing Co....T. Y. Davis ........ Agricultural Implements. 
Sterling National Bank ....... S. G. Crawford, 

CO sisizececdd ode Bank. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Caldwell Maohinery Co....... F. M. Caldwell, 
WS onion a oe 5 ws Machinery. 
Chehalis Produce Co. ........ ie Ae ee Produce, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Baker, M. O., & Company...... O. Baker ........ Fruits and Produce. 
Commercial Savings Bank & 

ee CO. EME 260 ceric cde W. H. Yeasting .... Banking. 

Manton Brothers ............ John W. Manton ...Fruits and Produce. 


bake Hi Fences (Wire), 
Adrian, Mich. 
Paragon Refining Co., The....Rome E. Goodwin .. Petroleum. 


Ray-Kuhn Company, The..... eer Auto Accessories. 
Utica, N. Y. 
gg & ee ee = yen Packers and Packing House 
Products. : 
Dold, Jacob, Packing Co...... DD. A, ee iv cwonad Packers and Packing House 
Products. 
First National Bank ......... F. A. Bosworth, 
Vice-President ....Bank. : 
DEED, cd od stciucesewass John A. Bach ...... Packers and Packing House 
Products. 
Wichita, Kan. 
are ae a Florist. 


Youngstown, O. 
Ohio Iron & Steel Co., The...Robert Bentley ....Iron and Steel. 







The Eighty-eighth Affiliated Association Being Formed 
at Sioux City, lowa 


H. G. Moore, a director of the National Associatian, and B. C-. 
McQueston, one of its field managers, addressed in March a large num- 
ber of credit grantors of Sioux City, la., who are contemplating forming 
the Sioux City Credit Men’s Association. Sioux City was one of the 
first points at which a local association was formed some fifteen years 
ago but the interests at that time were apparently not large enough to 
maintain a local organization and it was abandoned. For some little 
time, the credit grantors of Sioux City have felt that they should now 
have an organization to take its place in the chain of locals, now eighty- 
five in number, and have been urging the assistance of the National office 
in a general revival of interest. A full report of the new organization 
will be given in another BULLETIN. 


There is not an abuse or evil against which credit grantors utter 
complaint which could not be removed if every credit grantor united 


with every other, each doing his part to develop strong commercial 
ideals. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


To the Members of the National Association 
of Credit Men:— 

It will soon be time to cast up the 
results of another year’s work in the 
Association. I want to assure you that 
the summary as it will be presented at 
Cincinnati will prove in many respects 
gratifying to the general membership. 

One of the best evidences of a 
successful Association year, however, is 
a healthy growth together with the main- 
tenance of a high quality of membership, 
and this letter is written to the general 
membership to ask the help of each and all 
in this direction. 

_ There is not a concern in the country 
eligible for membership but would be 
strengthened: if it came intelligently into 
our Association and on the strength of the 
work we are doing, we are entitled to the 
support of them all. I appeal to each menm- 
ber not in my own behalf nor that of my ad- 
ministration but purely for the Association, 
that it may be given that steady growth in 
members and power in every community needed 
to assure to commerce the full benefit of 
the Association’s salutary influence. 

Let us go to the convention at 
Cincinnati with the greatest membership 
increase we have ever enjoyed. It can be 
done if each local association and every 
member goes at the work with energy 
and conviction to hold and interest the 
old members and bring in the new. If all 
along the line a net growth of only fifteen 
per cent. were made this year, the result 
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would be the best we have yet enjoyed. 
Surely we can do as well as this or better. 
I shall be glad if I may receive many 
assurances of support. Extending all my 
sincerest respect and good wishes, 


Very truly yours, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


President. 
March 31, 1913. 


The Important Part Taken by Our Association in the 
Rehabilitation of the Flooded Districts 

Nobody has any doubt that the damage wrought by flood and fire 
in Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia will be faced with that vigor and 
courage which has all along characterized the American people as they 
have faced disasters which would utterly have defeated and cast down a 
less brave-hearted race. But normal cannot be restored at once. The 
immediate demands of mere living must be taken care of first, and it 


will be some time before merchants and manufacturers can get their 
business fully reorganized. 


It is a time, therefore, calling for more than the usual civilities on 
the part of those extending credit, a time for them to get together to give 
every reasonable help to the honest ‘but temporarily embarrassed cus- 
tomer, a time to learn as definitely as possible what are the conditions in 


each case and put a lot of fellow feeling into the decision as to how to 
handle it. 


It is to be remembered that in one way at least the disaster that 
visited Ohio and Indiana during the last week of March was harder on 
the sufferers than the San Francisco disaster, for in the latter case a 
levy of millions of dollars was made upon the country through insurance 
companies, helping greatly to bridge over difficulties, whereas the Ohio 


and Indiana losses were not of the sort for which insurance is to any 
extent written. 


Let the Association be a factor for intelligent, sympathetic dealings 
in the stricken states; let credit grantors interested in the flooded terri- 
tory communicate with the officials of the Association’s affiliated branches 
at Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, and Wheeling and Charleston. 
W. Va. The names of these officials will be found in the last pages of 
the BULLETIN under “Directory of officers of affiliated branches of the 
National Association of Credit Men.” 
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Secretary Tregoe in writing to the presidents of local associations 
urged that they use their influence with their membership to bring about 
a spirit of co-operation and deliberation in the handling of Ohio and 
Indiana credits at this time. He showed that merchants in the distressed 
regions are entitled to the guidance, advice, and patient accommodation 
which will permit them to work out their local problems and conserve 
the interests of creditor and debtor alike. 

On account of their proximity to the distressed districts the 
action of the Columbus and Cincinnati Associations here presented is 
important. 


CoLtumMBus ACTIVITIES. 


In a bulletin announcing its purposes, the Columbus Association of 
Credit Men says: “There is a phase of the situation which seems 
peculiarly to demand the attention of this association. We are whole- 
salers and jobbers. Our customers are the retail merchants. Those 
located on the west side in Columbus and in the various cities and 
towns all over the state, who have suffered varying degrees of loss, will 
need help of a kind which we only can give them. It will be impos- 
sible for them to meet their obligations promptly, many of them, not 
at all in full. We who are in the heart of the district can appreciate and: 
deal with the unfortunates accordingly. They must, however, receive 
our support, so that creditors living at a distance may be advised and 
may co-operate with us, to the end that an extension of time may be 
given where needed, so as to get the customers back in business and 


to make their loss as light as possible and as easy for them to bear as 
may be done.” 


To the end of providing a means or method of getting flood-dam- 
aged merchants back in business, President White of the local asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee composed of F. C. Rice of the Her- 
shey-Rice Manufacturing Company, F. C. Huggins of the Henry C. 
Werner Company and E. B. Dennis of the Green-Joyce Company to 
outline a plan for caring for these conditions as they arise. It is ex- 
pected that this committee will collect a list of the unfortunate mer- 


chants, together with information relative to their losses, and wil 
ascertain what they require for the re-establishment of their business. 
A complete credit scheme will then be arranged to care for supplying 
them with stocks and giving them liberal terms to make payment. 

These activities were based on resolutions adopted by the Colum- 
bus Association as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The state of Ohio has suffered a misfortune and its busi- 
ness interests been greatly affected by a disastrous flood which has 
caused serious losses to many of our members and their customers, and 

“WHEREAS, There rests upon members of this Association the duty 
of doing all in their power to preserve the stability of business conditions, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Columbus Association of 
Credit Men extend its sympathy to merchants and others who were so 
unfortunate as to suffer losses through the recent floods ; recognizing that 
their condition will, in some cases, require support on the part of whole- 
salers and manufacturers, the secretary of the Association is directed 
to communicate with local associations in all parts of the United States, 
requesting members and others who have extended credit to merchants, 
manufacturers and others engaged in business in the territory affected 
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by flood conditions, to communicate, before resorting to legal or other 
vigorous means of enforcing collection, with the secretary of the Credit 
Men’s Association at Columbus or elsewhere in Ohio, and adjoining 
states affected by the flood, in order that they may be advised definitely 
of existing conditions that each particular case may have intelligent at- 
tention and adjustment, and be it further — 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Columbus association be 
instructed to submit a copy of this resolution to the Associated Press and 
the secretaries of other credit men’s associations forthwith, and to the 
National Butetin. for publication therein.” 


CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES. 


The Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, also awake to its respon- 
sibility in the trying conditions of flood, submitted through the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce to merchants in the flood districts this minute: 

“The Cincinnati Association of Credit Men proffers help to all mer- 
chants and manufacturers, damaged by flood or fire, in their efforts to 
maintain their business integrity. The Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men offers its services as intermediary between creditors and debtors, 
acting as the local branch of the National Association of Credit Men 
representing seventeen thousand credit men through the United States. 
The full confidence of debtors is invited to the end that normal credit 
conditions and business activity be resumed as speedily as possible.” 


The action of the Cincinnati association was prompted by an appeal 
from flood sufferers at Hamilton made to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Cincinnati that something be done to aid them in securing credit that they 
might go forward with the work of rehabilitation. The Chamber of 
Commerce referred the matter to the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men which immediately called a meeting of the executive board and 
passed the resolution. The Credit Men’s Association also recommended 
to the Cincinnati Chamber that it appeal to the chambers of commerce 
of the various towns affected to direct debtors to communicate with the 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Men so that the interests of debtors and 
creditors might best be served, litigation avoided, and expense minimized. 


A Few Points to Keep in Mind in Asking Favors of 
Local Association Officers 


The secretary of one of the branch organizations of the National 
Association of Credit Men who has undertaken this work simply because 
of his enthusiasm for the purposes and objects of the Association pleads 
for a little more consideration on the part of members in their com- 
munications. He points out that local association officers cannot be 
treated as if running a collection agency or handling a money making 
institution, for they are doing neither. The service they render is, for 
the most part, a matter of courtesy and is based on a sense of common 
interest for the improvement of credit conditions and, while this does 
not mean inefficient service,—for generally there is more heart in it than 
there is in paid service,—yet because it is a matter of courtesy and 
reciprocity, it should have the full measure of these elements on the part 
of the inquiring member. This means that a stamped envelope for reply 
should accompany all inquiries; it means a word of acknowledgment 
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and appreciation for services well performed or for the earnest attempt 
to perform them; and it means incidentally telling others of the value of 
being brought into touch with the officers of eighty-five local organiza- 
tions. 


Great Advance Made this Year in Legislation Provid- 
ing Better Protection to Credits 


The legislative achievements of the National Association of Credit 
Men during the season of 1913 should give credit grantors solid satis- 
faction. 

Three more states have been added to the list of those having the 
bulk sales law, leaving but three, namely Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas still 
without that law. For the splendid results in Arkansas, special credit is 
due to L. E. Hinton of Little Rock who in conjunction with the Fort 
Smith Association of Credit Men organized the wholesalers and retailers 
of the entire state in support of the measure. For the success in South 
Dakota, special credit is due to C. W. Russell of M. E. Smith and Com- 
pany of Omaha and F. J. Hopkins of Janney, Semple, Hill & Company 
of Minneapolis. In Missouri, the bulk sales law was enacted after being 
defeated again and again by former legislatures, the forces in Missouri 
being marshalled by a state legislative committee of Missouri associa- 
tions of credit men with I. J. Binswanger of St. Joseph, chairman; J. D. 


Stevens of Kansas City, treasurer; and J. C. Hogan of St. Louis, 


Secretary. 

Strenuous efforts are being made in Illinois and Ohio to secure 
bulk sales laws, the forces in Illinois being led by Henry L. Blum and S. J. 
Whitlock of the Chicago association and in Ohio by the Ohio State 
Legislative Committee of which B. G. Watson, secretary of the Columbus 
association, is secretary. In Illinois, the bill has passed the senate with 
one opposing vote, and in Ohio, the approval of the lower house is yet 
to be secured. : 

Important bulk sales legislation was also passed in North Dakota, 
largely through the efforts of the Grand Forks and Fargo Associations 
of Credit Men, W. W. Smith of Fargo leading in a combined effort of 
the two associations. Oregon also has amended its bulk sales law 
amplifying the usual provisions of that statute in order to include fix- 
tures as well as other personal property in bulk sales. 

But the Association has not confined its interest to the bulk sales 
law. It has worked quite as earnestly upon the law penalizing the giving 
of false statements as a form of reliance in extending credit, such a 
ay having been passed in Vermont, Delaware, Maine, Indiana, and 

tah. 


In several states where the legislatures have not adjourned, other 
legislation is still being sought, notably in Connecticut where bills regu- 
lating collection agencies and fake advertising have been introduced; in © 
North Dakota, the law to reduce exemptions; in California and Pennsyl- 
vania, the false statement law. 

There could not be omitted from this summary mention of the fire 
marshal law secured in Indiana and Georgia or the important amendments 
made to the Allegheny county court act largely through the efforts 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men or the act authorizing the 
municipal court system for Philadelphia, brought about by the leading 
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business interests of that state led, to a large extent, by the Philadelphig 
Association of Credit Men. 

Special honor is due the members of the Utah Association of Credit 
Men where the bad check law, the law requiring collection agencics tg 
give bond, the false statement law, the law relating to lessors’ liens, the 
amendment of the law making wages a preferred claim in the case of 
assignment for the benefit of creditors, and a law prohibiting fraudulent 
advertising have all been passed. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of other legislation of advantage 
in credit granting, namely, the negotiable instrument act adopted in 
Indiana and Vermont, and the uniform sales law and uniform bill of 
lading law adopted in Indiana. 


Under the chairmanship of W. S. Palmer. of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Chattanooga association, that organization is opposing what 
it believes is a vicious piece of legislation in the restrictions it places 
upon the issuance of certain forms of insurance in the state of Tennessee. 

It is clear from-this review that the credit men of the nation have 
learned the importance of co-operation in securing better laws for the 


protection of honest buSiness and are acting together effectively to 
this end. 


CENTRAL CHATS 


HERE is much teaching nowadays that 
carries an uncertain sound. Sentences artis- 


tically thrown together may, in the last 


analysis, be found nothing more than mush and un- . 
able, like a sieve, to carry water. 

Oh! for the power to speak wholesome truth to 
men; one sound thought, persistently and unflinch- 
ingly stated, will do the work where the mere beat- 
ing of the air and involved expressions will signally 
fail,—one thought, as for instance, that what our 
Nation needs now is the awakening of a commercial 
conscience. 

What difference is there between the taking of 
an unjust discount and the putting of one’s hand 
into my wallet? When men begin to reckon with 
offences according to their nature and not their 
extent, then commercial conscience will .begin to 
tunnel its way through the commercial fabric and 
mould the national character. May we say, “It 
can’t come too soon!” 
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DELINQUENT AccoUNTS CuRTAIL SALES VOLUME. 


W. L. Brownell, vice-president of the Newark Association of Credit 
ene in writing of delinquent accounts presents these brief, telling para- 
graphs: 

“Tt is a principle of law, a logical conclusion of scientific sales- 
manship, and proof positive in the balance sheet that sales are not 
completed until payment is received. 

“Wien capital is invested in credits and not returned at the 
time agreed, the cost is increased and profit reduced in measure 
with the time, return of capital is delayed. 

“Delinquent accounts represent capital lying dormant, com- 


pelling curtailment of credits in measure with the amount of dor- 
mant capital. 


“Morac: Secure prompt return of capital, re-invest it in 
credits, and so keep up the volume of sales.” 


CENTRAL CHATS 


E submit to the clinical examination of 
our Credit Pathologists another credit 
* disorder. 

Very recently in one of the bankruptcy courts of 
West Virginia, a debtor appeared for examination 
according to the letter of the law. There was 
present neither a creditor nor anyone to represent 
a creditor; the referee and the debtor were the only 
actors in the play. After asking a few perfunctory 
questions, a friend of the Referee’s was appointed 
Trustee and the conclusion, without any strain 
upon the imagination, can be written into this 
story. 

When we hear the grumbles and growls upon 
results obtained under the bankruptcy law, how 
may we impress, Credit Pathologists, the creditors? 
How may we arouse the conscience to a disorder 
whose symptoms are clearly seen in the incident 
narrated, a disorder which is not uncommon? How 
may we impress credit men with the consciousness 
that no collection law within human conception 
will work automatically, that satisfactory results 
come by paying the price of diligence and a jealous 
regard of property rights? 





Cincinnati the City of the Eighteenth Annual Convention 
A Centre of Art, Music and Letters 


Cincinnati does not stand preeminent among American cities and 
in particular among the great cities of the Middle West, because of the 
fact that she exports more home made products of the factory than any 
other city in the land, nor because she had the grit and the courage to 
build and own and control a great railway to the South. Her preeminence 


far more largely depends upon the fact that in matters educational and 
development of art there is no city like unto her. 


Her Southern Railroad is a great monument to Cincinnati—and a 
great source of annual revenue with the revenue to increase as the years 
roll. on—but her university is a greater monument and the revenue 
Cincinnati derives from the annually incoming and outgoing student body 
of the institution cannot be reckoned in dollars, but counts in the higher 
standard of education Cincinnati has adopted in her municipal University 
which enures to the general prosperity and advance of all. Cincinnati 
University is the one municipally owned university in the land, with Cin- 
cinnati owing it to the munificence of one of her citizens, the late Charles 
McMicken. In his will, McMicken expressed his long cherished desire 
to found colleges for the education of the “white boys and girls” of the 
city—colleges in which they could not only acquire the higher education 
‘needed, but colleges in which they would be fitted for the duties of life. 
And to the city of Cincinnati he bequeathed his entire great estate, saving 
only some minor bequests to relatives, for McMicken died unmarried. 


From the early beginnings of the University—with the use of 
Woodward High School given to the faculty—the University has grown 
to magnificent proportions, due first to the generosity of McMicken, 
followed by the erection of Hanna Hall, the gift of Henry Hanna, then 


by the magnificent Van Wormer library building, again by the accretion 
of the old time observatory of the city, dedicated to public uses in a great 
oration by John Quincy Adams; and not to be forgotten is the generosity 
of a student body not alone from the city but from surrounding states 
and a faculty unsurpassed in capability, in devotion to education and in 
complete sympathy with the aims and objects of Charles McMicken and 
the city of Cincinnati, which has generously and continuously supported 
it. The fact of the existence of the University, with its law and medical 
departments, its department of commerce, etc., its teachers’ college, its 
engineering and mechanical departments is abundant evidence of the 
devotion of the city to the higher education of the youth of the land. 
To the youth of Cincinnati the courses are free; to the youth of other 
states a nominal fee is charged, and its student body now exceeds, in all 
departments, two thousand. 


With the industrial growth of Cincinnati and with the bottoms 
always, in greater or less degree, subjected to the whims of the Ohio in 
its sudden rises, there has been a remarkable flight to the magnificent hills 
surrounding the city and the future points to the practical desertion of 
the lowlands as a residence district. For that reason the old time high 
schools in the old town have been removed to the hill tops—and Cincin- 
nati challenges the land to equal her absolutely complete Walnut Hills 
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High School, with 
Woodward to follow 
and Hughes in pros- 
pect. The curriculum 
of the schools of Cin- 
cinnati is as perfect 
as it could be. Bos- 
ton, recognizing this, 
recently stretched out 
her hand and took 
from Cincinnati her 
superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Dyer, 
with Cincinnati going 
eastward and finding 
a most worthy suc- 
cessor in Dr. Condon, 
of Hartford, under 
whom the schools of the city continue on their rightful course. 

In addition to the public schools of Cincinnati, the number of private 
institutions devoted to higher education is large. Most prominent among 
them is St. Xavier College, under the control of the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, with a student body of more than five hundred. Here are to be 
had a thorough classical and philosophical course. As with other insti- 
tutions in the heart of the city, so it is with St. Xavier College to go to 
the hill tops, and the recent purchase of a tract of land in Avondale and 
the establishment of Xavier Academy points to the removal of the college 
from its present location surrounded with factories and exposed to the 
smoke and the noise of the city. 

The oldest institution of higher education in the city is the- noted 
Mechanics’ Institute, founded in the early 40’s, and designed for the 
instruction of youth in the mechanical arts. But, mainly thanks to the 
munificent donation of $500,000 to the institute by Mrs. Thomas Emery, 
and to other, but lesser gifts, the Institute has been enabled to erect a 
magnificent structure, to enlarge its course and its faculty and to take its 

rightful place as a 
College of Mechanics 
and the Arts. Its stu- 
dent body is large 
and growing. Its 
courses of lectures by 
the most eminent lec- 
turers attract wide- 
spread attention and 
its courses are con- 
ceded to be most 
thorough. With her 
University, her col- 
leges, her Mechanics 
Institute and her high 
and intermediary 
schools, Cincinnati 
challenges any city in 
the land to competi- 
A Bit or Even Park tion. 
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As a center of art and as a center of its rightful development Cincin- 
nati cites among her children, Hiram Powers, the most noted and ‘rightly 
famous sculptor of his day and generation ; Thomas Buchanan Reid, poet, 
painter and patriot; James H. Beard, whose “Last Man of the Deluge” 
hung for so many years on the walls of the old Burnet House, the wonder 
and the admiration of all; John Frankenstein; G. N. Frankenstein; 
Charles Soule—each and all distinguished in the field of art and sculpture 
in the early days, and succeeded today most worthily by Farny, whose 
depictions of wildernesses and of the Indian are unsurpassed ; by Noble, 
receritly deceased, by Svendson and by Miss Rose Shea, whose perfections 
as portrait painters are unquestioned. Moreover, it was Cincinnati where, 
under the late Theodore Thomas, the first abiding impulse was given to 
the great symphony concerts which have made Cincinnati so famous over 
the world—with the great Art Museum, the Rockwood Potteries and the 
College of Music, the generosity of the late Reuben Springer making the 
erection of Music Hall not only a possibility but an enduring fact. 


From the early beginnings there has come genuine development. The 
generosity of the earlier citizens of Cincinnati has brought about the 
present high and undisputed rank she holds in the educational, the musical 
and the artistic world—and when she sees the coming of the hosts in 
June to attend the meeting of the National Association of Credit Men, 
not one of the visitors but will pay tribute to the artistic and educational 
rank of Cincinnati whose gates will be taken from their hinges while she 
greets and entertains her most welcome guests! 


Cincinnati Hotels in Proximity to the Convention Head- 
quarters—Hotel Sinton 


A list of hotels conveniently located with reference to the con- 
vention headquarters at Hotel Sinton are here presented. 

Sinton Hotel, 4th Ave. and Vine Sts. 

Havlin Hotel, Opera Place and Vine St., 2 minutes walk to Sinton. 

Metropole Inn, Stag Hotel, 6th and Walnut, 314 min. to Sinton. 

Munro Hotel, 7th Ave., bet. Race and Vine, 5 min. walk to Sinton. 

Grand Hotel, 4th and Central Aves., 4 min. walk to Sinton. 

Hotel Burnet, Vine, opp. Sinton. 

Hotel Emery, Vine and Arcade, 1 min. walk to Sinton. 

Palace Hotel, 6th and Vine Sts., 3 min. walk to Sinton. 

Lackman Hotel (Stag), Vine, near 4th, 1 min. walk to Sinton. 

Honing Hotel (Stag), Vine, near 4th, 1 min. walk to Stinton. 

Hotel Alms, in the suburbs, 20 minutes from Sinton, by car. 


The Argumentum ad Hominem as Applied to the Dis- 
count Question 

It is said that the meanest argument a man can resort too is the 
a@gumentum ad hominem, the argument which endeavors to discredit 
another’s contentions because he fails to live up to the principles for 
Which he is contending; the argument that discredits a man who is in- 
sisting that honesty is the best policy by exposing the fact that the speaker 
is himself dishonest; the argument that discredits the man who contends 
for a strict observance of terms of sale on the ground that he is a regu- 
lar offender against this principle. Perfectly sound preaching can come 
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from men who fail utterly in practising what they preach but effectual 
preaching never, and fallacious as the argumentum ad hominem is, yet 
so long as men are constituted as they are, it will be an effective argu- 
ment. The conclusion of the whole matter is that the man who talks 
of the evils of the abuse of terms and loudly demands that credit men 
fight an eternal warfare against them is never going to contribute to 
any extent to the success of the fight if he persists in being an offender, 
The greatest influence in the world is example. You can shame a man 
into doing what he knows to be right quicker through example than in 
any other way and as surely as a man preaches one way and acts an- 
other, he is going to be discovered, exposed, and himself and his argu- 
ment discredited. 


Notes on Association and Committee Activities 
The employment bureau of the Pittsburgh association is proving 
itself a useful department under its chairman, George W. Ryan. It 
has secured positions for several credit men who were seeking better 
opportunities and this has helped in bringing in loyal members. 


* The credit exchange bureau of the Pittsburgh association continues 
to be able.to make excellent reports of service. During the month of 
February, 1917 inquiries were made upon which over 71 per cent. re- 
ceived exchanges. Besides the service for the Pittsburgh members, there 
were nearly 100 foreign inquiries, on a little more than half of which 
it was possible to offer exchange service. 

About fifty sub-contractors of Washington, D. C., who have formed 
a credit association for self-protection, are seeking affiliation with the 
Washington Association of Credit Men, with the object of co-operating 
with the larger organization in an endeavor to make more equitable the 
mechanic’s lien law of the district, which, they say, does not afford them 
protection. They have found that if a contractor fails, the sub-contractor 
can only resort to the mechanic’s lien, which in the district means nothing. 

Again attention is called to the fact that the National Association of 
Credit Men would be glad to hear from other business organizations, and 
particularly those made up of retailers, who: desire speakers on credit 
and collection matters. The Association has been privileged to furnish 
several speakers during the past winter and considers that this form of 
educational work is one of enough importance to emphasize. Members 
of the National Association of Credit Men are urged to pass this sug- 
gestion along to retail organizations with which they may be in touch. 

At both its weekly and monthly meetings, the Toledo Association 
of Credit Men is giving its members an opportunity to hear excellent 
speakers on the laws as they exist in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana for 
the protection of credit grantors. Among the speakers have been 
Charles E. Chittenden, of the circuit court of appeals who spoke on 
the Ohio laws; Arthur J. Lacy, of the Detroit bar who pointed out 
defects and needed changes in the laws of Michigan, and there is 
planned a like meeting to study Indiana laws. 

O. A.. Mardorf has succeeded A. F. Maxwell as chairman of 
Pittsburgh’s credit exchange bureau committee, Mr. Mardorf having 
been previously vice-chairman. The vacancy in the vice-chairmanship 
has been filled by L. C. Sadd, of T. H. Nevin Company. Both Mr. 
Mardoff and Mr. Sadd are highly efficient credit men and enthusiastic 
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over the possibilities of credit exchange work so that it is felt that 
bureau which Mr. Maxwell did so much to make strong will not 
suffer in his departure. As President Rauh recently said, this bureau 


has done perhaps more than anything else to solidify the Pittsburgh 
association. 


Recently the secretary of one of the New England ‘branches had the 
pleasure of arranging a settlement for an Association member connecied 
with another branch, not as a collection agency would but as a matter of 
Association service. The amount involved was $206.02, the latest bill 
being dated June 18, 1912. If the member served had employed an 
attorney in this case, the fee would have been an amount equal certainly 
to two years’ dues in the Association. The local secretaries are busy men 
and there is a limit to gratuitous services they can render the general 
membership but it is safe for the BULLETIN to say that these secretaries 
are always ready to help any member in every reasonable way. 

Interest in establishing a credit exchange bureau is growing 
among the members of the Kansas City association. President 
Vandel has appointed a special committee consisting of H. G. Moore, 
L. H. Ehrlich, Erbe Kreider, W. C. Tevis, and Secretary Orear for 
the purpose of determining upon a definite working basis for the 
bureau and drawing up a constitution and by-laws. The committee 
feels that when its plans are ready to submit, there will be little 


dificulty in securing the support of enough members to warrant 
opening the bureau. 


Following a meeting of the Toledo Association of Credit Men 
at which H. E. Smith, of the Columbus Merchandise Company, spoke 
on “The Interchange of Credit Information,” it was voted that the 
president appoint a committee to study the field of opportunity for a 
credit exchange bureau in Toledo. Mr. Smith showed how the 
Columbus bureau is made to serve Columbus merchants so satisfac- 
torily and said that the merchants of Ohio would be able to reduce 
their losses materially if, in addition to the credit exchange bureaus 
at Youngstown, Cincinnati, and Columbus, the other two Ohio associa- 
tion cities, Cleveland and Toledo, had like bureau facilities with a 
thorough-going system of interchange throughout the state. 


At Greenville, S. C., and Sterling, Ill., where the Association has 
small but enthusiastic bodies of members, the experiment-of a “credit 
club” is being tried out. The list of concerns in these cities eligible 
for membership is too small to warrant the formation of an affiliated 
branch yet it was felt that a more or less informal organization of 
credit grantors at such points, formed for the purpose of working out 
common problems now falling under the credit association would be 
helpful. The suggestion of such clubs where a fully organized affiliated 
branch of the Association is not feasible was made several years ago 
by former President McAdow who felt that through them, the force 
of our great individual membership could be better utilized for 
improving credit conditions. The National office will devote earnest 
thought to the development of this experiment that it may determine 
whether credit clubs may be extended into other cities. 


Under the false statement law of Missouri, Samuel and Isaac 
Finkelstine, proprietors of the Globe furnishing stores ‘of Kansas 
City have been given the full penalty of five years in the penitentiary 
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for giving a false statement of the firm’s financial condition to 
Negbaur & Son, the statement in question showing assets of $45,600 
with liabilities of $10,500, whereas the liabilities were proved to be 
at least $28,500. The Finkelstine case when originally instituted 
was called to the attention of the secretary of the Kansas City asso- 
ciation who consulted with the prosecuting attorney and offered the 
association’s assistance, financially or otherwise in the prosecution, 
Financial assistance was declined as unnecessary, it being a state 
case, and the board of directors passed a resolution commending the 
activities of the prosecuting attorney. The case will probably be 
appealed. Its proper defense is one of the most important interests 
of credit grantors at this time. 


The St. Louis Credit Men’s Association has adopted, at the instance 
of its Mercantile Agency Committee, the following interesting resolv- 
tions and has asked members to co-operate with the committee by writing 
each of the agencies a personal letter urging the tabulation of reports a; 
requested : 

“Resolved, That the St. Louis Association of Credit Men in 
behalf of each and every member thereof, request of the commer- 
cial agencies the tabulation as far as possible of all reports issued 
by them. 

“Resolved, That the suggested outline to be followed shall be,— 

Ist. Antecedents. 

2nd. Statements. 

3rd. Insurance,—also stating whether the town is under 
fire department protection. 

4th. Chattel mortgages if any and by whom held. 

5th. Trade information. 

6th. Investigation. 

“Resolved, That the members of the Association return all re- 
ports not conforming to above.” 


Notes on Foreign Commerce 
Speaking of trade conditigns in Australia, a large New York 
exporter says that trade for 1912 seems to have been unusually good, 
judging from the amount of merchandise which went forward from 
the United States to Australia in 1912. What is true of Australia is 
also true of New Zealand he declared, the demand in that country as 
well as in Australia being quite active. 


Foreign commerce in Canada during the calendar year of 1912 
reached large proportions, showing an increase of 23.5 per cent. over 
the total for 1911, and aggregating more than a billion dollars for the 
first time. The remarkable upward trend of trade is shown by a con 
parison of the last five years, as follows: 1908, $562,293,281; 1909, 
$642,943,657 ; 1910, $742,655,139; IgIt, $828,614,120 ; I9I2, $1,023; 
641,342. These figures are especially appreciated when it is considered 
that the population of the Dominion is only 7,500,000, which gives 4 
total trade of over $136 per capita. Of the 1912 trade, 56 per cent. was 
with the United States, as against 55 per cent. in 1911, 52 per cent. it 
1910, and 49 per cent. in 1909. The imports into Canada increased in 
value more than 23 per cent. Those from the United States increased 
22.8 per cent. as compared with 26 per cent. in the previous year. The 
imports from Great Britain increased 17.6 per cent. as compared with 
5.2 per cent. for I9gII. 214 





Unpreparedness to handle the export business even in favorable 
fields has frequently been put down as one of the principal causes of 
failure of American manufacturers in going after the foreign trade. By 
unpreparedness is meant inability to handle correspondence and give 
printed matter in the language of the prospective foreign buyer.. An 
instance is given in which out of nearly a thousand letters and proposals 
received by an important agency in a German city, which agency was 
engaged principally in exploiting American products, not one was writ- 
ten in the language of the country. Another point of unpreparedness 
is the fact that the American manufacturer does not equip himself with 
credit information sufficient to compete in selling terms with competitors 
in foreign fields, the American manufacturer, to a large extent, demand- 
ing cash before shipment while competitors grant time. It is generally 
agreed that if there is to be that exploiting of the foreign markets of 
which America is capable, competition must be met squarely, not only 
in the matter of quality of goods and prices but in terms of sale and 
in the manner of communicating with the trade. 


Notes on Fire Insurance and Fire Waste 

The Pittsburgh association is interested in a bill now before the 
Pennsylvania legislature permitting fire captains and their assistants to 
inspect all buildings in cities of the first class. This but indicates the 
tendency in municipalities to recognize the importance of fire prevention 
as well as fire extinguishment. 

In speaking before the Illinois State ‘Firemen’s Association, the 
chief of the fire department of Chicago said he was convinced after 
careful study and consideration that ten per cent. of the money 
expended annually on fire extinguishment applied to fire prevention 
and public safety would reduce in this nation fifty per cent. of the 
fire lossés and also the loss of life by a still greater percentage. 


Insurance conditions in the state of Missouri are greatly upset, a 
committee of leaders of the insurance interests recommending to all fire 
insurance companies that they suspend business in the state until their 
status under the new trust insurance amendment can be determined. 
Whether the companies will act upon the suggestion of the committee 
remains to be seen but business men are apprehensive lest it be impossible 
for them to secure sufficient insurance to cover their values. This is a 
matter of interest to those granting credit in Missouri. 

By way of pointing out the importance of a salvage corps to every 
city, Supt. Conway of the Cincinnati salvage corps showed how in a 
single fire, it was possible to cover and vastly more than cover the 
yearly cost of maintenance. He presented an instance of a Cincinnati 
merchant who was short $40,000 on his insurance, having that much 
less insurance than the value of his property. The salvage corps 
actually saved $52,000 worth of his property thus keeping the mer- 
chant out of bankruptcy and giving a loss of only $12,000 to the 
insurance companies. 

James E. Black of the Wertheimer-Schwartz Shoe Company, told 
the members of the St. Louis association recently that in his ten years’ 
of experience he had not lost more than perhaps ten sales by insisting 
that every customer carry adequate insurance. In particular, he re- 
ferred to an instance in which his firm’s adherence to this rule saved 
the house an account of $5,600, which would have been a total loss had 
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it not been for the customer’s insurance taken out only after Mr. 
Black’s refusal to ship goods. He appealed to every credit man in 
St. Louis to stand firm and insist upon insurance as a basis of credit. 


Insurance Engineering calls attention to the recent order of the 
United States Post Office Department that hereafter either vermillion 
or coach red paint must be used in painting or repainting street letter 
boxes, package boxes, etc. A few years ago, a like order was promul- 
gated and fire chiefs complained that the similarity between fire 
and letter boxes caused confusion in many cases and as a result a 
return was made to green paint. If the use of red pamt on letter 
boxes causes delayed alarms as the fire chiefs say, then business men 
should protest against the order of the Post Office Department because 
the one thing which the fire alarm system seeks to give is the highest 
degree of promptness in bringing out the fire department. 


During the past few months, the states of Utah and Minnesota 
have adopted without change the bill for the regulation of the match 
hazard formulated by the National Fire Protection Association and the 
National Board of kire Underwriters. The model ordinance based on the 
‘bill has-been adopted in Chicago and St. Louis. The match hazard bill is 
also pending in Wisconsin and Michigan with excellent chances of. pas- 
sage. The uniform bill absolutely forbids the parlor match and other 
forms found dangerous to life and property and.throws safeguards about 
the manufacture, packing, transportation, storage, and sale of the im- 
proved forms of matches. It is said that the model measure, though im- 
posing severe restrictions upon the match people, has met with their en- 
dorsement because they realize their measure of responsibility in the 
protection of life and property and also they desire uniformity in the 
government of their business. 


In Philadelphia, the work of fire inspection and fire prevention is 
being actively carried on and investigations are now being conducted 
throughout the mercantile section. Firemen have been detailed from the 
various companies until the commission, which started with six inspectors, 
now has forty. These men are every day assigned to certain blocks and 
they inspect every building in the block, warning owners or tenants 
when they find dangerous conditions and recommending improvements. 
The inspectors have to use tact and diplomacy to secure the desired 
results and on occasion have to enforce their authority. These inspec- 
tions, besides greatly aiding fire prevention, have the additional advan- 
tage of making the men from the different stations familiar with all the 
buildings in a certain section, so that in case a fire cannot be prevented, 
there is always someone who knows“the interior of the endangered struc- 
ture. Two weeks after an inspection, another is made to ascertain 
whether suggestions have been fulfilled, and if not, the inspections are 
continued until the building is declared satisfactory. 


Immediately after the disastrous fire at the Triangle factory in New 
York, two years ago, H. F. J. Porter, an industrial engineer who had 
made a specialty of fire ‘prevention and of organizing fire drills in 
factories, was called upon by a great many manufacturing con- 
cerns located in large loft buildings to institute fire drills. Mr. Porter 
after investigation discovered that it was impossible in case of fire, even 
with a well-organized fire drill, to empty a loft building of twelve or 
fifteen stories with perhaps two hundred persons on a floor, with stair- 
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ways wide enough for two persons to walk abreast, as the only means of 
egress. In a panic they rush to this stairway and form a wedge so that 
all are held firm and immovable. So, Mr. Porter conceived the idea of 
a fire wall running from cellar to roof, by which every building is 
divided into two sections. ‘There is almost no chance of a fire starting 
simultaneously in both sections of a building, he argued, therefore, in 
case of fire starting in one section, the people would simply walk through 
the fire proof doors to the other section. Many buildings have been safe- 
guarded by fire walls, and in many cases at very little expense for altera- 
tions. Even where a fire wall must be built entire, the cost is estimated 
to be not more than would be required for the usual outside fire escapes. 

During the first two months of 1913, there were 1,006 less fires 
in New York City than in January and February of the previous year. 
This radical improvement is fairly attributable to the fact that New 
York now has a fire prevention bureau as a branch of the fire depart- 
ment. Fire prevention activities have reduced the number of fires 
in New York City nearly seventy per cent. in fifty-nine days and 
while this great record could perhaps be made only in a great city, 
it represents the sort of thing that can be done anywhere through 
thoroughgoing fire inspection. Previously, suspicious fires formed a 
large number of the total, those in three boroughs (all save Brooklyn) 
in January and February, 1912, being 268 but during the same months 
of this year, there were only 41 suspicious fires in the same boroughs. 
This is due not only to the activity of the fire prevention bureau but 
to that of the district attorney’s office, a large number of persons 
engaged in the vile business of fire-making for profit having been 
convicted. The bureau of fire prevention made in 1912, 132,601 
inspections, serving 18,684 corrective orders each calling for the 
remedy of conditions considered dangerous from the standpoint of 
fire menace. As Fire Commissioner Joseph Johnson, the head of the 
department, says, “We began fire prevention as an experiment; we 
have tried it in two of the largest cities of the world and the result 
has been far from disappointing.” 


Notes for the Younger Credit Man 

A member suggests that some of the sting of a collection letter may 
be removed by using a closing paragraph in which the impression is given 
that the writer wants a continuance of business or even additional busi- 
ness. There are some cases where such a paragraph would not be true 
and could not bé used but the same amount of tact is not required in 
the latter cases as in those where the continuance of relations is wanted. 

It should not be discouraging, yet it is apt to be when one member 
of the Association writes to another urging co-operation in a bankruptcy 
or insolvency case and gets not even an acknowledgment of the letter. 
Now no house can afford to get the reputation of being discourteous. It 
cannot afford to, no matter how excellent its balance sheet or overflowing 
its bank account and this is especially true in handling credit breakdowns. 
Right here is the place where every credit grantor feels that progress 
must be made that waste may be eliminated. If there is any place where 
comity is required it is in the exchange of courtesies among those 
mutually interested in bankruptcies. ' 


What Judge Rosalsky said regarding the false statement act as in 
New York in a recent case in which he presided but strengthens the posi- 
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tion which the Association has taken as to the importance of this measure 
for every state. He said that the New York legislature had passed this 
wise and salutary statute to meet a situation such as the case in hand; 
that the legislation was a necessary outgrowth of business conditions 
owing to the many dishonest practices among unscrupulous merchants ; 
that under the statute, many obstacles to prosecution for false statements 
were obviated. 


One of the Detroit members, the Murphy Chair Company, in its 
monthly organ, March issue, presents the article issued by the 
National Association of Credit Men, “The Reciprocal Value of the 
Signed Statement” as a means of educating its trade, the intention 
being to make use of this organ month by month to drive home some 
important credit points. It would be well for the houses which issue 
house organs to use them more largely to extend the credit education 
for which the Association stands. There is not a copy of the BULLETIN 
but has some thought which, either as presented or with slight re- 
writing, could be made applicable to the house organ of any concern. 


It is unethical, says a credit man, after having placed an account 
with an attorney to sue, to settle with the debtor except through the 
attorney who has the account, for it places the attorney in an uncom- 
fortable position to be suing on an account at the same time that the 
credit man is making some sort of a settlement with the defendant 
which ties the attorney’s hands. The presumption in giving an 
account to an attorney is that the defendant has been granted ample 
time and opportunity to pay and if he forces the placing of an account 
with an attorney, he should be made to deal with the attorney. This 
does not mean necessarily that the defendant is to be treated in a 
peremptory fashion or his communications curtly replied to but it 
does mean that the case is out of creditor’s hands and should be so 
treated. 


It is not necessary that a man minimize the importance of the other 
departments of a house in order fully and properly to recognize his own. 
At one time, the department that disposed of goods, that presented at 
the end of a year a record of big sales, was pretty largely supreme and 
every policy was settled with the selling end’s point of view foremost. 
As business became more complicated and was done on a closer margin, 
the contributions of the credit and clerical departments to the success of 
the business became clearer. It was seen, for instance, that profits did 
not follow sales in arithmetical proportion; that big sales might often 
mean absolutely nothing to the house so far as profits were concerned 
and so perhaps the tendency nowadays is the other way, for the credit 
man to create an atmosphere of too great self-importance about him. 
Again and again, all of us have seen cases of this sort, have seen concerns 
afflicted with the disease of “selfitis” in the selling, credit, or some other 
department, and suffering because the parts were not working in harmony. 
This Association is fighting disease all the time. It is urging sympathetic, 
unified action in all business institutions, harmonious working of all parts 
toward a common end, a readiness on all matters to confer together in 
such a way that all will see clearly the difficulties of the others. It will 
be recalled that in the “Book of Snobs,” Thackeray tells how in every 
sphere he finds the snob. He is not confined to aristocracy or pretenders 
to aristocracy, to those living in big houses and on big estates, but is 
found among the cottagers, the middle classes, even in the servant classes. 
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While we do not refer here to snobs, we do refer to the man who magni- 
fes himself and his department until he can recognize the importance 
of no other. His disease and that of the snob arise from the same germ. 

The credit department methods committee of the Boston associa- 
tion presents a form letter for use in requesting a financial statement 
from a new customer where agency reports are incomplete. It is pre- 
sented as being of possible help to many members of the Association. 


“Dear Sir:—We beg to acknowledge receipt of the order 
placed with our salesman a few days since, and thank you for 
this opportunity to open an account. 

“We have solicited the usual trade reports, which speak well 
of you in a general way, but present no figures. Definite figures are 
naturally the basis of credit granting and so we presume to ask 
you to give us a copy of your latest inventory upon the enclosed form. 

“It occurs to us that you have withheld figures from the 
mercantile agencies, preferring to give them direct to those of 
whom you buy and so we have no hesitation in asking for this 
favor. We will add that we intend to have statements from all 
of our people, either direct or through the reporting agencies, 
and incidentally, we make a practice of furnishing figures upon 
our own condition to those from whom we buy in quantity. 

“Thanking you again for your order and in advance for this 
further attention we remain, 


Yours truly,” 


Enclosed with this form letter is a standard property statement 
blank, form B, issued by the National Association of Credit Men. 
The member who recommended this letter to the credit department 
methods committee stated that his concern never hesitated to ask 
customers for financial statements and in making requests divided 
them into four classes: (1) when reports are incomplete on a new 
account ; (2) when customers are slow pay and it is desired to locate 
the cause ; (3) annual letters to large exclusive customers who furnish 


the figures gladly and solicit criticism; (4) where a party’s integrity 
is questioned. 


Notes—General 

Fred A. Abbott was made an honorary member of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men at its monthly meeting held March 13th 
upon the occasion of his retiring from the management of the credit 
department of Sterling & Welch Company after forty years of service. 
A member of the Association in Michigan writes that another 
piece of legislation which the Association should take up in order 
to protect retail customers is a garnishment law, the Michigan statute 
being an excellent model. Such law would increase the value of the 
accounts of a merchant who was going out of business, whether 
voluntarily or otherwise, from thirty-five to seventy-five cents on 
the dollar, he declares. In some states, he said, the consumer has 
nothing to fear from the retail merchant, it being impossible to col- 
lect under garnishment because of the abnormal exemptions allowed. 
Here, he said, is a legislative field to which the Association should 
early turn its attention for in it are possibilities of reducing losses, 
to wholesalers and manufacturers as well as to retailers running into 
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The Clarke County (Mississippi) Tribune tells of a Mississippj 
merchant who sent an order to a house in one of the New England 
states with which he had never dealt. He did not think of enclosing 
references with his order because he was rich enough to buy half 
a dozen steamboats if he wished to. He was thrown into a frenzy over 
the insult, as he took it, of receiving a letter from the New England 
concern with a blank enclosed for him to set forth his belongings, 
both real and personal and their location. He drew from his desk q 
lead pencil and wrote across the face of the blank in bex car letters, 
these words: “Go to Hades!” and mailed it back to the firm. A few 
days thereafter, came the following reply: 

“Dear Sir:—Yours of the Sth instant at hand. If all your property, 
both real and personal, is at the place designated in your reply, it will 


not be convenient just at this time for us to visit that point to examine 
the records. 


“Yours truly,” 


The Wyoming legislature, at its last session, passed a bulk sales 
act replacing the old one enacted in 1911. The first act provided that 
a sale without compliance with the act should be void, while the new act 
provides only that it shall be presumed to be void, a prima facie evidence 
of fraud. The old act contained a clause that the purchaser should, 
upon application of any creditor of the seller, become .a receiver and 
be held accountable for all goods received by him, while the new act 
omits this clause. In taking out the clause regarding holding a pur- 
chaser as receiver, the new act has left the proper working out of the 
law to be governed by the practice of state courts in reference to such 
action. The creditor endeavoring to set aside the sale would undoubtedly 
attach the property in the hands of the purchaser, and unless some other 
creditor interfered, the first creditor would collect the full amount of 
his claim, and if that ate up the entire proceeds of the sale, in a suit by 
another creditor, the purchaser would simply set up that he had accounted 
for the value of the property purchased by him and since he cannot be 
held for any more than the value of the property received, this would be 
a good defense to the second action. 


The University of Georgia has formally added to its curriculum 
the School of Commerce with two leading members of the National 
Association of Credit Men in Georgia among the four special lecturers 
for the 1913-14 course—Herbert E. Choate, president of the Atlanta 
association, and Joel Hunter, a member of that organization. Mr. 
Choate’s subject is to be “Commercial Organization and Manage- 
ment”; Mr. Hunter’s “Auditing and Accounting,” besides which there 
is to be a lecturer on “Commercial Law” and Harry Hodgson, of 
Athens, is to lecture on “Industrial Organization and Management.” 
It is not intended that the new department is to take over the work 
of a business college but is to combine with cultural education an 
opportunity for the study of modern business and a place of training 
to fit young men to handle the problems of finance, business organi- 
zation, policy, and administration. The course comprises the theory 
and practice of accounting, commercial organization and management, 
industrial organization and management, commercial law, economic 
history, geography, general economics, American government, bank- 
ing and credit, corporation finance, transportation, public service com- 
panies, public finance, labor problems, insurance, and agricultural 
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fnance. Inasmuch as sixty per cent. of the graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia go into business pursuits, it will readily be seen how 
important is this additional curriculum. 


Letters from Atlanta, Oklahoma and the Northwest on 
Credit Conditions 


Speaking of credit conditions in the Northwest, Norman Fetter, 
of Lindeke-Warner & Sons, says that the Northwest is dependent on 
agriculture, mines, and lumber, particularly the first, which furnishes 
the main purchasing power of the people. Last year, the crops were 
the largest in the history of the Northwest and while it is true that 
declining prices and the loss of a small part of the crop through 
unfavorable weather conditions reduced its cash value, the net returns 
from the crop were far above the average. The great iron and copper 
mining industries have been operating annually at their full capacity 
and the lumber industry is in a more flourishing condition than for 
some years, hence it follows that the volume of the jobbing business 
through the Northwest, both for last fall and the present spring, has 
been larger than ever before and collections have been from fair to 
ood. 

F Speaking of prospects for the fall, Mr. Fetter says it is too early 
to make predictions, because the outcome is dependent on crops that 
have not yet been planted but advance orders for the fall indicate an 
even larger volume than for last fall. He says it is worth while 
noting that the impending tariff revision does not appear to deter 
anyone, either wholesaler or retailer, from placing orders for future 
delivery. 





ted 2 9 
be In writing of Oklahoma conditions recently, one of its leading 
be |business men expresses himself somewhat as follows: 


Three years previous to 1910, Oklahoma City experienced a 
phenomenal growth and all lines of business were taxed to their 
utmost to fill orders. This remarkable development brought about 












nal high rents and merchants who were not fortunate enough to have 
“S Hicecured locations early were compelled to pay exorbitant rents. 

ee When the drought of 1910 and 1911 came, conditions suddenly 
“': Hichanged and a great many who were not good business men found it 
‘8 Biimpossible to adapt themselves to the sudden change from good to 
“a bad times and, while the good business men were able to get through 
» © HB" good shape and pay their accounts dollar for dollar and establish 
~ p sound credit, it was done against considerable odds. 

bes In 1912, conditions improved remarkably, especially political condi- 
| 41 Biions changed for the better and the capital question was settled forever 
ng FB favor of Oklahoma City. During the spring of 1913 splendid rains 
ant have been putting the ground in better shape throughout the 
“OFY Btate for spring crops than for many years past and that which 1912 
ent, Mid for Oklahoma in the way of good crop conditions is to be helped 
mi¢ FPut apparently by another good year. 

ank- An eastern business man who has been in Oklahoma on business 
o believes that Oklahoma has spread its purchases too widely and that 


t would be safer for it to purchase in nearby cities. The Oklahoma 
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merchant depends largely on the farmer and farming in Oklahoma, 
he said, is not yet on a steady basis and the greatest of care must be 
exercised until the unfortunate conditions of two or more years 9 
bad crops have been overcome. It is true, he says, that the crop oj 
1912 was a good one but it found the farmer in such bad shape that 
his proceeds, for the most part, had to be devoted to maintaining his 
mortgages and feeding his cattle. But the Oklahoma farmer j 
rapidly learning that he must devote his attention to such crops, an( 
only such crops, says this writer, as will withstand the great changes i 
weather condition in that state and particularly prolonged drought; 


Conditions as reported from Atlanta 
By H. E. Cuoate, PREstIpDENT ATLANTA ASSOCIATION. 


It would seem from surface facts that the past year should hay 
been one of unusual prosperity, and while there has been substantia 
development in certain fields, trade conditions have not been y 
satisfactory on the whole as was generally expected. 

One of the singular phases of the situation is that while man. 

facturing enterprises have generally prospered, particularly in the 
textile lines, the jobbing business has not, as a. whole, fared so well 
This is probably due to the fact that the former are less restricted ti 
the local field and can choose their customers with a broader dis 
crimination. 
; According to the government’s recent estimate, the cotton cro 
for the producing year of 1912-13 will exceed fourteen million bale 
or come within less than fifteen per cent. of the record year of 1911-1 
and exceed any previous year. Georgia suffered the greatest shrink 
age, her yield dropping from 2,800,000 odd in 1911-12 to about 2,000, 
bales in 1912-13; but it should be remembered that this was withi 
ten per cent. of her high-water mark prior to the I9QII-12 cro 
Against the shrinkage in the size of the crop should be set the increay 
in the price of the staple, averaging fully $15 per bale more than io 
IQII-12. 

The lumber and naval stores industries, which had been faith 
prostrated by the comparatively low prices, artificially imposed, fi 
three or four years, began to revive with the return of better price 
the early part of last year and,-with this new lease of life, are fairl 
along the road to prosperity. 

The steel and iron industries in this section, while still consider 
ably below par, have been looking up and fared much better in 191 
as a whole, than for the previous year. 

Cotton factories, a great and growing industry in this sectio 
had their inning with the return of low-priced cotton of 1911 and wet 
for the most part, operated on full time and at a good profit throug 
out the year. Especially was this true of the textile mills manuiaf 
turing the better grades of cloth; yarn mills did not do quite so wa 
but there was a decided improvement. ~*~ 

The smaller industries, such as trucking and fruit-growing, far 
reasonably well both as to yield and prices. 

Building operations showed a gratifying increase, especially! 
the larger cities. 
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As confirmatory evidence of these favorable features, we have 
the records of bank clearings, which show a substantial increase for 
i912 Over IgII, records of the Atlanta Clearing House alone showing 
clearings for 1912 of $691,941,255.20 as against $653,130,420.35 for 
IQII, or a clear gain for 1912 of $38,810,834.85. 

And, yet, despite these apparently healthy conditions, there has 
been general and persistent complaint of money-tightness, collections 
throughout the fall and spring have been somewhat backward and 
more than the usual number of failures have been recorded, many of 
them among well-rated and established concerns and for large 
amounts. 

How shall we explain these opposing conditions? Upon two 
accounts principally. In the first place, the adverse features were in 
large measure, not referable to the period of 1912, though delayed 
until that time in fully manifesting themselves, but were, in part at 
least, the legacy of the over-production of cotton and the under- 
production of.“home crops,” such as corn, hay, meat, etc., of the year be- 
fore. The bumper crop of 1911-12, in so far as the producer was con- 
cerned, was not an asset but a liability and it took his surplus for the pro- 
ducing year of 1912-13 to pay off the score, thus neutralizing the benefits 
that would otherwise have accrued from the better prices obtaining for the 
latter crop. Furthermore, bumper crops of cotton are usually produced 
at the expense of other crops, compelling the farmer to buy those supplies 
which he would otherwise raise at home from distant markets, and 
the record crop of IQII-I2 was no exception. In the  sec- 
ond place, a great crop breeds extravagance, both in buying and 
selling. Everybody naturally thinks his crop is the finest and is 
prone to anticipate prosperity before it has materialized: When the 
harvest time comes and it is discovered that his neighbor’s crop is 
about as fine as his, if not a little finer, and prices begin to tumble 
and the reaction sets in, he discovers that he has gone too far and 
begins to take counsel of himself whether it had not been better for 
him to have waited until he had marketed his product before he 
invested in the automobile or sent the girls to an expensive boarding 
school or bought the new parlor furniture, including the piano that 
plays itself. 

What of the outlook? That, after all, is what we want to know. 
I believe that the year 1912-13, beginning with the fall season, is going 
to be one of the best the South has ever experienced. Why? Because 
the farmer, who is the backbone of our economic structure, at least 
in so far as this section is concerned, is going to profit by the two 
years of severe discipline that has been handed him and is going to 
live largely at home. He is going to do this whether he wants to or 
no, and for the simple and very sufficient reason that credit is going 
to be extended more sparingly all along the line, beginning with the 
banks and ending with the supply merchant. 

Because; in the nature of things, the crop of 1913-14 is going to 
be produced more economically than any in recent years, and, with 
more homie crops and less store and other debts, there will be more 
spending money than for any period within the past few years. 

Because, finally—to quote from one of my esteemed correspon- 
dents on the subject—“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

And it is in no irreverant spirit that I affirm that the greatest of 


these is—HOPE! 
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The Very Heart of the Fire Prevention Problem 
By. CHAIRMAN A. H. BuLLaARD, OF THE FirE INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 

In a communication from the Fire Insurance Committee in an earlier 
issue of the BULLETIN Jnspeciion as the forerunner of prevention was 
given as the method to which men’s minds are turning to reduce this 
country’s enormous fire waste. This inspection takes two forms; first, 
municipal inspection and prevention, and second, the inspection of indi- 
vidual plants by the owners. 

Municipal inspection and prevention is coming as the third arm of 
the municipal fire department, the other two being extinguishment and 
fire alarm telegraph. Great ingenuity has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of extinguishment and alarm systems and liberal budgets provided 
therefor in most American cities, but the third and clearly the most im- 
portant element of safety has, until the last year or two, been almost 
neglected, thought of seemingly as a matter of interest only to fire insur- 
ance companies and to owners incidentally as a means of reducing rates. 

Fortunately the-eyes of business men and of the wisest ‘public leaders 
are gradually opening to the value of inspection and prevention as of 
prime importance. This we see in the appointment of state fire marshals 
and local fire prevention bureaus in several cities with results in a few 
years which lead to the conclusion that if but a small fraction of the 
expense now devoted to fire extinguishment were given to intelligent 
and honest fire inspection and prevention work, it would accomplish more 
than all the vast sums now going to extinguishment in reducing fire waste. 

But independent, self-respecting American business men should not 
rely on public inspection and prevention measures to protect against 
dangers within their own plants. Every man should keep a clean house, 
one where the likelihood of fire does not continually lurk endangering his 
own and others’ property. Systematic inspection should be the rule in 
every factory and store and in order to suggest lines of inspection which 
some responsible party in every establishment may pursue regularly, the 
Fire Insurance Committee has prepared an inspection blank. 

In doing so, the committee had in mind common causes of fire. It 
recognized that for some lines this blank may be too general but neces- 
sarily specific plants and processes could not be considered in drafting 
a blank intended for a membership drawn as the National Association 
of Credit Men is, from every conceivable line. 

Criticism is invited with a view to making this blank as effective as 
possible. Also the committee wishes to know in general whether members 
would be interested in securing for their own use or to pass along to 
customers a number of inspection blanks. If so, it would print a limited 
issue, of course with changes which, out of the criticism it expects to 
receive, the committee feels should be incorporated. 

Inspection No 


Premises of Inspected by 


Base- 
ment 
1. Is combustible waste stock all removed 
before night? 
2. Are oily waste cans provided and are oily 
waste rags actually kept therein? ..|....]. 
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Are metal cans for ashes and waste pro- 

vided and uniformly used? ........]....]...e].ece}eseeleces 
Is packing material kept in metal-lined 

bins? 
Are there empty boxes kept where they 

endanger other property? 
Is there rubbish in yards, alleys, window 

recesses, elevator shafts, roof spaces, 

under sidewalks, platforms, grat- 

ings, etc.? 
Is there broken plaster or broken win- 

ST nos wns casa bh ade ieiods aoehs «¥iE+0snkebanlewes 
Is woodwork or other combustible ma- 

terial -exposed to furnaces, flues,| . 

UU OE RE NE on onc ren lheiaclaseale seckedeahad«s 
Are closets and toilets clean and the lat- 

ter provided with proper light dur- 

ing working hours? 
Are stoves and furnaces placed on brick 

or metal foundations of suitable 

size? 
Are lamps and oil stoves secure and well | 

protected? 
Are there swinging gas brackets? 
Are electric light and feed cords in con- 

RP MIE nc vila reo Pacey cs whe ps aks 0004s 06 che ateanion 
Are electric heating irons shut off when 

OU EMONE Kea en asiss Metwiishap eter dvdeey sins kekak debinns 
Are there paper or cloth shades in close 

Sembee Oe TAT, BIRT ooo 6's 0500] wv orice ]siseebheccclacnblosds 
Are lights in show windows unguarded? 
Are there ample methods of ventilation 

Se NN, SNE i tops nied d wage Saha > 0 ob hd oa Res wad bones bie oes 


Are fire pails kept in their proper places 
and well filled? 
When were extinguishers last charged? 
Are automatic sprinkler valves. and 
stand-pipes all sealed open? 
Tg. GGQUGROMGINS CLOWGREE © occ. cccsicc cc tdpoveleciclscoeleccobeses 
ASD. SIRES: WGN MRO. CNOES vn Vi chin cd bece ye de clesecle’ cofeses 
Does merchandise obstruct windows? 
Je Oe RN SOU TINE hie catia hin cla STs ceo echo oc ohssealss<s | 
Were watchman’s records examined and | 
found correct? 
Are fire escapes in good condition and 


Are fire doors unobstructed? .........].... | Ciaede okewst ae 


| 
Is the prohibition against smoking uni- | | 
Soemily GROREVORE . ~ 90:0: 0.0 o6-0s os fess Sehiia an sthus eect? 
Do not overlook properly insuring abnormal stocks. 
: £85 





If your insurance has co-insurance clause, see that insurance con- 
tract is always lived up to. 


Note.—The use of kerosene or other oil lamps, or gas generated 
on the premises, or adjacent thereto for use therein, or gasoline, naphtha, 
benzine, and other hydro-carbon oils, when kept or used on the premises, 
invalidates the insurance contract unless written permission by the com- 
panies is endorsed thereon. 

When permitted, the same should be kept in accordance with rules 
and requirements of the Board of Underwriters having jurisdiction. 

Inspector must report at once any and all deviations from above 
regulations, giving exact location and details of defects, on back hereof. 


Do not hesitate to write Mr. Bullard or the National office your 
opinions and suggestions in this matter.—Ed. 


Ethics of the Credit Profession 
J. F. Jorpan, Wyman, Partripce & Co., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commerce today is on a much higher plane than ever before. 
There has been a marked change, not alone as to magnitude but as to 
efficiency and morals. We are doing more business at the present 
time in one day than was done in a year a century ago and more than 
was done in ten years two centuries ago. This surprising growth 
comes about because of additional safeguards, new and improved 
methods, inventions and efficient methods of distribution. It has 
only been, however, in recent years that the attention of the public 
has been turned to the moral questions that enter into business 
methods. 

Mythology tells us that in the Golden Age of Greece “men and 
women lived for hundreds and hundreds of years and never became 
gray or wrinkled or lame, but were always handsome and young. 
They had no need of houses, for there were no cold days nor storms. 
Nobody was poor, as everybody had the same pleasant things—the 
sunlight, the pure air, the wholesome water of the springs, the grass 
for a carpet, the blue sky for a roof. Everybody was everybody's 
friend and no man wanted to get more of anything than his neighbor 
had.” Within historic times, however, there has always been more 
or less contention and strife, not alone in methods of exchange, but 
in nearly everything pertaining té human aims and desires. During 
the Middle Ages might was right, the strong ruled the weak and 
neither life nor property was safe from marauders and pirates. 

For long ages traders were regarded with disfavor, much as we 
look upon horse traders at the present time, and the rule of caveat 
emptor prevailed. It was always a battle of wits and experience and 
the best man won without regard to any question of right or wrong 
or moral principal involved. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century a few trading towns formed what was known as the Hansaetic 
League in order to protect themselves from the exactions of govern- 
ments, the levy of heavy imposts and taxes and pirates. This league 
grew very powerful during two or three centuries and was enabled 
in time to dictate to kings and governments but finally dissolved and 
was followed by great corporations such as the East India Trading 
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Co. and others that were formed, soon after the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, for the purpose of exploiting newly found lands. 

During the Feudal Period no one bearing a title engaged in trade 
and it was not thought a calling worthy of one engaged in any pro- 
fession or of a gentleman or of a member of the nobility. That con- 
dition, however, gradually gave way until at the present time we find 
commerce offers the greatest opportunities to man of any calling and 
station, and captains of industry, so called, are in a large degree taking 
the place of the noted warriors and professional men of earlier times. 

Within recent years there has. been a great wave of idealism 
sweeping not alone over this country but others as well, and the 
following quotations from Lloyd George and President Wilson will 
serve to illustrate in some degree its nature and character. 

In a recent speech Lloyd George said, “An educated, well-fed, 
well-clothed, well-housed people invariably leads to the growth of 
a numerous well-to-do class. We have, more especially during the 
last sixty years, in this country accumulated wealth to an extent 
which is almost unparalleled in the history of the world, but we have 
done it at the appalling waste of human material.” 

And from a speech made by President Wilson some two years 
ago we quote as follows: 

“Suppose we define business as economic service of society for 
private profit. Business must be looked upon, not as the exploitation 
of society, not as its use for private ends, but as its sober service.” 

And again recently in his inaugural address he said, “There has 
been something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our haste to 
succeed and be great.” 

Many other citations might be made from the addresses of other 
eminent men but these will serve to show the trend of the times in 
regard to what has come to be referred to as social justice. The 
effect may be seen in laws relating to food adulterations, in regard 
to false and fraudulent advertising, in regard to shorter hours of 
labor, minimum wages, better sanitation and working conditions. 
Unfortunately, always during such a period of reform the demagogue 
and the unbalanced enthusiast has his inning and there is an effort 
made to carry the people along into a wave of new fads and reforms 
without due consideration. 

This naturally results in a feeling on the part of many that the 
old and stable order of things will be swept away and that there will 
be losses, discomforts and annoyances before adjustment is made to 
new conditions. Of course, what business needs is stability, and 
when reforms come with a due regard to established conditions busi- 
ness will readily adjust itself and continue to expand as before. 

Ever since the formation of the National Association of Credit 
Men, there has been constant and persistent effort to encourage honor 
and high ideals in business, and there can be no question that. the 
effort of the Association has resulted in building up a fine code of 
honor. 

There will be time to refer but to two or three matters that come 
before us daily that combine both office methods and office ethics. 
For instance, the government has been persistently prosecuting all 
forms of graft on the part of great corporations and common carriers, 
but how does the giving of rebates for the purpose of obtaining busi- 
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ness differ from the methods pursued by some concerns in giving one 
set of terms and prices to one merchant and another set to another? 
Why is not the young man who, through his own efforts, has saved 
a small capital to start in business with, entitled to as much con- 
sideration for his money as the man who started years ago and has 
acquired a competence? 

Again, in the matter of charging interest, why is it fair to accept 
interest from the one who is willing to pay for the accommodation 
and yield on that question to the bluffer who threatens toe quit if 
you insist on an interest charge? For my part, I have always been 
disposed to extend favors, if I have any to bestow, on the agreeable, 
honorable merchant who recognizes business principles and is willing 
to abide by them, rather than to the bluffer and bulldozer who is 
always insisting upon something to which he is not fairly entitled. 

It is well for us to recognize that credit men possess great power 
for good or evil to many individuals; that in times of stress by extend- 
ing friendly advice and a helping hand they may tide over one who 
is trembling on the brink of failure; and that while it is an important 
part of our duty to safeguard our accounts, yet it is always well to 
debate how far the dollar should weigh against humanity. 


Canon Number Four of the Proposed Canon of Ethics 
of Credit Grantors 


The Committee on Commercial Ethics of the National Association 
has prepared the fourth number of its canon of ethics for credit men to 
which it wishes to call the attention of the members of the entire Asso- 
ciation. 


Canon number 4 reads as follows: 


“In times of trouble the unfortunate business man has the right 
to appeal to his fellow business men for advice and assistance. Selfish 
interests must be subordinated in such a case, and all must co-operate 
to help. If the debtor’s assets are to be administered, all creditors 
must join in co-operating. To fail in such a case is to fall below the 
best standards of commercial and association ethics.” 

The first three canons which have already been presented in the 
BULLETIN are the following: 


“It is improper for a business man to participate with a lawyer 
in the doing of an act that would be improper and unprofessional for 
the lawyer to do.” 


“It undermines the integrity of business for business men to sup- 
port lawyers who indulge in unprofessional practices. The lawyer 
who will do wrong things for ONE business man injures ALL busi- 
ness men. He not only i injures his profession, but he is a menace to 
the business community.” 


“To punish and expose the guilty is one thing; to help the unfor- 
tunate but innocent debtor to rise is another; but both duties are 
equally important, for both duties make for a higher moral standard 
of action on the part of business men.” 
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The Close of One of the Most Vicious Cases of Com- 
mercial Fraud on Record 


If the annals of fraudulent failures were written, one of the most 
despicable cases would be the Hecht & Weiss case, the successful prose- 
cution of which is to be credited mainly to the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men, which guaranteed and paid in several thousand dollars, 
though its members were not deeply involved. The names under which 
this gang of bankrupt swindlers operated were Hecht & Weiss, the 
American Garment Company, West Side Department Store, and Samuel 
Newman, all of Cleveland. The curtain has just gone down in this case 
by the sentence of one Ulmer who on being indicted for perjury fled to 
Germany and recently returned to get his punishment. 


The case was first brought to the attention of the Cleveland asso- 
ciation by the George H. West Shoe Company of Philadelphia, which 
had received three identical orders from three separate firms, all un- 
known. Detectives were immediately put to work and it was found that 
Hecht & Weiss were in business on St. Clair Avenue, that Joseph Harris 
was the personnel of the American Garment Company, and that Newman 
also had a store on St. Clair Avenue. It was found that members of 
the three concerns were in a conspiracy to get goods, that they .induced 
one Klein, then a janitor of an orphan asylum, to start in business in 
Cleveland as the West Side Department Store because his name was 
similar to that of another merchant who had an excellent rating. They 
ordered shoes, clothing, jewelry, and a variety of merchandise, their 


orders, it is said, in three days amounting to $28,000 in boots and shoes 
alone. 


After persistent efforts, all those involved in the case were indicted 
by the Federal grand jury, the five receiving their sentences, three to the 
United States prison at Leavenworth, the others fines and costs. It was 
supposed that with these sentences the case was finished, but Daniel 
Ulmer, who was indicted for perjury, escaped to Germany. Ulmer 
owned the building occupied by Hecht & Weiss and had stated to the 
representatives of a mercantile agency that the concern had $4,500 in 
cash in the bank; but it was found upon investigation by Federal au- 
thorities that three checks totaling $1,500 were issued by Hecht & Weiss 
following a statement made to the agency and that subsequently the 
checks came into Ulmer’s hands. His statements made on the stand 
relative to these checks resulted in an indictment for perjury. 

The case was returned before Federal Judge John M. Killets. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty after a week’s trial and the judge 
sentenced Ulmer to five years at hard labor at Moundsville, W. Va. 
penitentiary, together with the costs of prosecution. He was placed under 
$20,000 bond when his attorneys gave notice of appeal to the United 
States circuit court. The judge instructed the clerk of the court that 
bondsmen must have net free of encumbrances twice the value of the 


bond in real estate. Judge Killets gave Ulmer a severe arraignment. 
He said: 


“T have absolutely no sympathy or feeling of leniency for a man 
who perjures himself. I can show some sympathy for a man who steals 
when he is suffering hunger and his family is destitute. I can even feel 
some sympathy for the man who takes life as it is often done in the heat 
of passion when the baser motive controls, but I have absolutely no 
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sympathy for the man who perjures himself. It is one of the most 
cold-blooded, cunning, and insidious crimes that strikes at the very base 
of our civilization. You have been the brains of a most obnoxious gang 
of swindlers, which gang, if not directly interested in the swindles them- 


selves at least sympathize with or ‘inspire others to do likewise by your 
example.” 


One of the Founders 


Danie B. Murpuy, Rocuester, N .Y. (APPRECIATION FROM ONE OF 
HIS FELLOW MEMBERS AT ROCHESTER.) 

Daniel B. Murphy, working without ostentation for the improve- 
ment of conditions for the general good of mankind, has come to be 
recognized as a practical reformer. In his home city, he is known 
as an enterprising and successful merchant, a member of the firm of 
Burke, Fitzsimons, Hone & Co., and beyond the borders of Rochester, 
is known as one whose labors are largely humanitarian yet who has 
no desire for publicity or special honors. 

Mr. Murphy was born at Bombay, N. Y., in July 1848. He spent 
his early days upon his father’s farm and later went to the state 
normal school at Potsdam, N. Y., after which he taught at different 
district schools for five winters. He became principal of St. Mary’s 
school at Dunkirk, remaining in that position from 1871 to 1873, after 
which he became the principal of the Cathedral School at Rochester. 

He felt, however, that the field of commerce presented a more 
congenial opportunity and in 1875 entered the employ of Burke, 
Fitzimons, Hone & Co. as an entry clerk, afterwards being promoted 
to head bookkeeper and then, in 1886, was given an interest in the 
business and in 1891, made a full partner. These promotions came 
as a recognition of his practical energy and his ready mastery of 
problems that came to him in connection with business. 

Mr. Murphy is a leading member of the Roman Catholic church, 
having served as a trustee of the cathedral for a number of years. 
He is independent in politics and has repeatedly been mentioned as 
a candidate for mayor of Rochester by both parties but has always 
refused the use of his name, which fact has caused public regret for 
it is recognized in the community that his ability, his deep interest 
in public affairs, his practical and effective method of dealing with 
problem's bearing on municipal reform peculiarly fit him for the 
position of chief executive of the city. 

Mr. Murphy’s philanthropic nature is shown by his close con- 
nection with the management of the Craig colony for epileptics at 
Sonyea, N. Y., a state institution caring for over twelve hundred 
patients. He has been president of the New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction made up of a large number of charitable 
institutions and hospitals. 

Mr. Murphy is a charter member of the National Association 
of Credit Men and a prime mover at its first convention for organiza- 
tion in 1896. On his return to Rochester from that convention, he 
organized a local association in his city and has from the very start, 
taken the deepest interest in its success. 

An address delivered by him before the Rochester association in 
1900 on “The Object and Possibilities of Credit Men’s Associations” 
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did a great deal to stimulate the growth of the National Association, 
being reprinted by the business literature committee several times 
for general distribution. 

He has been chairman of the investigation and prosecution com- 
mittee of the National Association and served it in many other 
capacities. Mr. Murphy is also a trustee of the Rochester Chamber 


DaAnieEL B. Murpuy. 


of Commerce and was elected its president but refused the honor on 
account of the many duties devolving upon him. 

Mr. Murphy has taken recreation in the form. of travel, having 
toured extensively through Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, and South 
America. 

Always unmindful of the honors of office and preferring to work 
in the ranks, such a man as Mr. Murphy is never without the honor 
and high respect of his fellow men for his influence is broadly felt. 
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What is the Cause of the Heavy Failure Record of the 
First Quarter 

What is the cause of the heavy failure record of the first quarter and 
especially why did the quarter present the embarrassment of several 
large concerns which had, not far back, enjoyed good credit standing? 
Like all phenomena in which the human element enters, there is no cate- 
gorical reason to be assigned. Undoubtedly the credit of one or two of 
the larger concerns was harmed, as stated by those on the inside, by 
governmental investigation. Such investigations are always disturbing. 
They take the minds of the responsible heads away from the productive 
end of the business and focus public attention on the concern’s weak 
spots. It takes strong reserves to stand up against a merciless govern- 
mental prosecution. But this alone we believe was not the cause. 

The trouble was the great strain to which all business was exposed 
well into the new year, a strain felt in every part of the world. It was 
felt most keenly in Germany where the people were hoarding coin and 
bankers imperatively demanding that large gold supplies be sent to help 
over their enormous settlements ; France, because of political uncertainty, 
held tenaciously to her gold, the Balkan states were demanding means 
for carrying on their terrific war, the awakened China was calling for 
capital, and Australia for money to finance her unusually large commerce, 
while our own country was struggling along trying to take care of 
business larger than for some years. 

The strain on our straight-jacket banking system was terrific. It 
was a case calling for international co-operation among bankers, for if 
the banking situation had broken down at any one point, there would 
have been a big bill to pay. It was just the time to show us how essen- 
tial is a sympathy between our banking system and business; a time 
to show us that we must have an elasticity and flexibility in our bank- 
ing system. If the system had contained those qualities which we have 
been demanding, namely— 

Flexibility in the use of bank reserves ; 

Elasticity of the currency ; 

An open market for the discount and rediscount of sound commercial 
paper; it would undoubtedly have been possible to hold up the hands of 
the management of at least some of the larger concerns that were forced 


to the wall. It would have been possible to reorganize them without 
actual bankruptcy. 


A Collection Letter Based on the Thought of 
Co-Operation 

The collection letter presented here has a suggestion which miglit 
be utilized in different form by a great many houses. It makes a 
strong appeal but does so with such tact that there is no possible chance 
of offense being taken: 

“GENTLEMEN :—In order to protect you from delay in the present 
slow mill deliveries we are putting in the biggest stock we have ever had, 
and are also installing a new shear with a capacity of 4” thick x 10” long. 

“These things, while they mean better service to you, cost money, 
and we want you to co-operate with us to the extent of seeing that yout 
overdue November account is paid promptly. 

“Tt doesn’t amount to so much in itself, but we have so many like 
it that the aggregate is large. You'll see that a check for $1.70 is 
mailed to us today, won’t you? Thank you.” 
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Methods of Holding the Interest of Salesmen 

Vice-President A. H. Decatur, of the Boston association is an 
earnest advocate of the co-operative plan for compensating traveling 
salesmen. Speaking in the matter a short time ago, he said that it 
is conceded that the percentage of net profit on sales of most large 
mercantile houses today is very small, not much more than the cash 
discount earned by prompt payment for merchandise. This has 
practically come as a result of increased cost of doing business and 
makes it necessary to have a large volume of business in order to 
show an adequate return on capital invested. Now one of the heaviest 
items, he said, entering into the expense account of a jobbing business 
is the cost of traveling salesmen, their salaries and expenses, this cost 
being estimated at from 33% to 50 per cent. of the total expense of 
doing business. 

A well managed corps of traveling salesmen, if of the right sort, 
is the greatest asset any jobbing business can have and everything 
possible should be done to insure its loyalty for the jobbing house may 
lose everything else except its credit, but with the right kind of sales- 
men, properly managed, it still can win out. Every salesman must 
be a profit-maker for his concern and as his power to produce profit 
varies, so his compensation should, and he should be given a share . 
in the profit so that his house will have his very best efforts. 

Mr. Decatur says that he believes the best system of compensat- 
ing traveling salesmen is to figure the cost of all the goods sold, 
posting to each salesman’s account the amount of the sale and the 
cost of the goods and to pay him a percentage on his gross profits, 
this percentage to cover salary and traveling expenses. This done 
and every salesman is in business for himself without a dollar invested, 
the amount he earns depending upon his personal efforts. 

Mr. Decatur points out the further advantage that such a system 
of compensation helps the credit department for the salesman, in case 
of loss by a bad account, must stand at least the profit on the sale, 
the house losing the goods at cost and the salesman losing the profit. 
The fact that the salesman has something at stake causes him to 
watch doubtful accounts and assist in their collection. Mr. Decatur 
says that he has yet to learn of a jobbing house that entered the co- 
operative plan and gave it a thorough trial and afterwards went back 
to the old system of compensation nor, he said did he know of a 
traveling salesman who had tried out the co-operative plan, properly 
adjusted to his territory and conditions, who had not secured a larger 
income than under the old system of salary and traveling expenses. 
Furthermore any jobbing house, he says, that does not know exactly 
what each traveling man is making for it is not in a position to do 
justice to its good men and is liable to carry men in its corps of sales- 
men whom it could well afford to lose because they are blocking the 
way in certain territory for better men. 


Every member of the National Association of Credit Men should 
remember that the Association is himself and that the success or fail- 
ure of its endeavors rests with him and his willingness to pull and 
push with others for the development of its work. This applies first 
of all in giving the Association power through increase in member- 
ship, and secondly, in helping it overcome that which resists the 
development of its purposes. 
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Activities in Adjustment Bureau Work 

Manager Rasmussen, of the adjustment bureau of the Chicago 
association, recently received a letter from a retail merchant located a hun- 
dred miles from Chicago to tlie effect that he had been told by his local 
bank to write concerning his condition; that he was embarrassed 
financially but wanted.to do all in his power to protect. creditors 
equally. He asked that an investigation be made as a basis for some 
recommendation to creditors. The next day, Mr. Rasmussen was in 
the merchant’s city, arranged for looking over the stock, went through 
the books, secured a list of creditors, made inquiries of the bank and 
others as to the merchant’s standing, found a purchaser ready for the 
stock at seventy-five cents on the dollar, including accounts receiv- 
able. He found that if the case could be settled without the publicity 
or court proceedings, the debtor was willing to waive exemptions 
on which the creditors could be paid thirty cents on the dollar net. 
The facts were accordingly reported to creditors, forty-eight in num- 
ber, acceptance advised, and every creditor received within two 
months his portion of the proceeds. 


Secretary Bergin of the Duluth association says that in adjustment 
‘ bureau work, it is inevitable that there be both favorable and unfavor- 
able criticism in the making of a quick turn or sale of the assets of an 
insolvent estate; yet while each case must be handled according to cir- 
cumstances, the general experience in adjusting is that assets quickly 
turned will realize more for creditors than if the trustee persists in 
holding them in anticipation of a buyer coming along with a higher bid, 
for he rarely appears. And it costs money, he says, to hold assets, more 
than one who has had considerable experience fully appreciates, for the 
expenses roll up and include rent, heat, light, watchman’s services, in- 
surance, interest, deterioration in the value of assets through freezing 
destruction by vermin, and change of styles. Mr. Bergin says that the 
thing to do after inventory at original cost has been taken and appraisals 
made by competent authorities, is to drive an early sale. 


As the weekly letter of the Youngstown Association of Credit Men 
says, the policy of our organization in opposing wrongs which develop 
in the administration of the national hankruptcy law is beginning to bear 
fruit as indicated a brief while ago in Judge Day’s decision in the case 
of Gabriel Rubin of Canton, O., when he refused the bankrupt’s claim 
to exemptions and denied his discharge on the ground that he had failed 
satisfactorily to account for assets traced into his possession a short 
time prior to the bankruptcy proceedings. Another example is the deci- 
sion of the referee at Youngstown that a bankrupt is not entitled to ex- 
emptions out of property not paid for and that the burden is upon the 
bankrupt to show that it was paid for. These decisions were won it 
cases both fought out by the adjustment bureau of the Youngstown 
association. 


The Chattanooga association has been handling an interesting case 
involving a merchant in northern Georgia who filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy scheduling his assets at $4,020 and liabilities at $7,009.14, 
claiming statutory exemptions of $1,600 out of assets. The petition was 
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filed August, 1912. Seven months previous, the debtor had given a 
signed statement to the mercantile agencies showing assets of $7,075 
and liabilities of $2,168.24. 

_In the bankruptcy examination, facts were revealed leading the 
trustee vigorously to oppose the exemption claims and also the bankrupt’s 
discharge. Among the creditors were two non-members of the Chatta- 
nooga association who took a friendly attitude toward the bankrupt and, 
as was their reputation, tried to get an undue advantage over other 
creditors. These creditors urged compromise, finally stating that the 
bankrupt would put up an amount that would pay costs and probably 
fifty per cent. to creditors on the condition that he receive his discharge. 
This proposal the adjustment bureau was unwilling to hear to. Oppo- 
sition was filed to the bankrupt’s claim to exemption in which the referee 
sustained action. The bankrupt petitioned to have the referee’s order 
reviewed, evidently for the sole purpose of delaying the administration 
of the estate. Suit was brought and the value of two insurance policies 
not scheduled by the bankrupt recovered. Secured claims and most of 
the costs have been paid and unsecured creditors have thus far received 
thirty-five per cent. There will be another dividend probably of fifteen 
per cent. if the bankrupt’s exemptions are defeated as is confidently 
expected. Furthermore, the bankrupt will not be able to obtain his 
discharge. 

Aside from these material results, the moral effect will be whole- 
some. A stronger spirit of co-operation among creditors has been 
nourished and the retailer has been taught that he cannot fail to square 
with his creditors and get immunity under the bankruptcy law. 


Assistant-Secretary Wright, of the Utah association, says that 
in going over the assets of a concern which had made an assignment 
to the association’s adjustment bureau, a number of notes were found, 
several of which had been outlawed years ago. The makers, however, 
were communicated with, one who is ninety years old replying with 
a part payment of his old note and giving assurance that, if he lived 
long enough, he would pay the balance out of his pension money. 
As Mr. Wright says, “Red streaks of honesty exist in everybody. 
The thing is to find their sources.” 


Speaking of the scramble for claims in bankruptcy proceedings, 
where assets are considerable, the adjustment bureau of the Youngs- 
town association calls attention to a large local failure in which it 
secured control. In this case, an eastern commercial agency mailed 
to all known creditors a circular letter reading somewhat as follows: 

“We represent the interests of practically two-fifths of the 
creditors, some of them being interested very heavily, and are 
naturally anxious to see that this estate produces as much money 
as possible for creditors. We would best be in a position to 
serve the interests of the twenty-nine creditors whom we repre- 
sent, and you also—for your interests and theirs are identical— 
if we were able to secure your co-operation. We have been given 
to understand that this entire affair is permeated with fraud and 
do not propose to stand by idly while the interests of our clients 
suffer.” 

At the first meeting of creditors in this case, says the Youngstown 
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bureau, the agency which wrote this letter did not represent a single 
claim which indicates what an appeal to fiction some agencies will 
make in order to secure control of bankruptcy claims. No credit 
grantor should forward to a strange lawyer or agency any of. his 
claims whether large or small, until satisfied that the lawyer or 
agency intends genuinely to represent the creditors’ interests and 
that he has no entangling alliances which would tend to neutralize 
his devotion to creditors’ interests. 


Adjustment bureau managers are constantly running into cases which 
but prove the contention that credit is too cheap. Estates come to them 
again and again, in a condition so involved that there seems to be no 
excusing the credit grantors. The condition of the estates in- 
dicates pure carelessness. Here is an adjustment taken over 
by the Duluth association in which the debtor’s stock approx- 
imately four hundred dollars, salable possibly at thirty-five cents 
on the dollar, with book accounts of less than two hundred dollars, all 
of them of doubtful value. The debtor was in business almost two years 
and in order to keep going found it necessary to place a chattel mort- 
gage on his stock, fixtures and delivery equipment. Exclusive of the 
balarice due on the mortgage, he had been able to secure open accounts 
approximating thirteen hundred dollars against which and the mortgage 
he had assets nominally of six hundred dollars, of perhaps not more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars actual value. This party had never 
made a statement to the commercial agencies and his involved condition 
could never have come about if creditors had handled the case with 
reasonable carefulness. 


The unreasonableness of creditors in many bankruptcy cases in com- 
plaining of the cost of liquidation is brought out in a case cited by an 
adjustment bureau manager in which assets as scheduled by the bank- 
rupt were about five hundred dollars, consisting of stock, fixtures, and 
book accounts, the saleable value being not more than twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

There were some small secured claims against the estate which could 
not be satisfied at less than par and it would be hard to see how un- 
secured creditors could expect a dividend after these were cared for, 
court expenses met, reasonable fees to attorneys, cost of invoicing and 
appraising and making sale arranged for. In this connection one is re- 
minded of what Harold Remington of the Association’s Bankruptcy 
Law Bureau says: 


“Do not expect big dividends out of insolvent estates. The 
debtor would not be in court if he could pay his debts. Let us re- 
member that ‘Hope springs eternal’ in the failing debtor’s breast, 
and he will go on and on, and his creditors are generally so lenient 
they will allow him to do so until after his assets have shrunk 
below 50 or 35 or even less per cent. of his debts before his affairs 
get into court. You cannot get dividends unless you have assets. 
-The bankruptcy court is not an alchemist’s shop, to make gold out 
of junk.” 


There has never been a time in the world’s history calling for 
co-operation among business men in their credit affairs, such as we 
have today. 
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Parties Warned Against 


Max Lenhoff, 35 years of age, six feet in height, of dark com- 
plexion, gray eyes, a smooth talker. Last engaged in business in Den- 
ver handling cough drops and confectionery. Travels with his wife, a 
short, heavy-set woman, with sandy complexion and red hair, which she 
parts on one side. Left Denver in a heavily mortgaged automobile, five 
passenger Cadillac. This party is said to make a practice.of going from 
place to place, gaining confidence by first paying cash for his purchases, 
and afterwards working up an account and ultimately leaving without 
settling his bills. El Paso said to have been his objective point. 

A. L. Kaufman, who is ordering goods on the name of Melfort 
Trading Company of Melfort, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

A party representing himself to be W. J. Gilmore, Jr., treasurer of 
the W. J. Gilmore Drug Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., and son of W. J. Gil- 
more, formerly of that concern, has been obtaining sums of money from 
different houses from whom the Gilmore Company buys. The usual 
story of being stranded is plausibly told and promises made that the 
monies will be returned forthwith on getting back to Pittsburgh. The 
drug trade seems to be especially singled out to be imposed upon by 
characters of the sort described. 

A member of the Association calls attention to the fact that during 
the past year or more, a young man between 28 and 30 years of age, 
described as of dark complexion, dark hair, reddish face, weight between 
150 and 160 pounds, smooth of tongue, has been victimizing business 
men through New England by representing himself as a connection of 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., of Wilmington, Del., again as a connec- 
tion of the Knowles family of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Worcester, Mass., or the manager of a large hardware concern in ‘Read- 
ing, or related to the Hooper family of William E. Hooper Sons, Bal- 
timore, Md. His usual story is that he has been buncoed or lost all his 
money and jewelry in a drinking bout with sharpers and wishes only 
sufficient money to get home. 


Missing Debtors 

The parties whose names appear in this list are reported as missing. 
Any information regarding their whereabouts should be sent’ to the 
National office. 

Balmert, Philip, formerly of Burkettsville, Celina and Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; 

Bowers, O. H., formerly in the pool room and cigar business at 
Toppenish, Wash. ; 

Brazer, G. M., formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clifford, Thomas A., Columbia, Mo. 

Cowles, E. N., originally at Chickasha, Okla., later with Northern 
Electric Co., Duluth, Minn. ; 

Cramer, W. H., formerly of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Crawley, T. F., formerly trading as Bainbridge Auto & Construc- 
tion Co., Bainbridge, Ga. ; 

Cunningham, Carl D., Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 

Dayton, A. E., Vernal, Utah; 

Duffy, H. C., formerly in plumbing business at Hendersonville, 
N. C., later in Middletown, N.Y.; 
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Fulton, D. Axtell, Eldorado, Ark. ; 

.Greene, Pat, formerly of Garland City, Ark. 

Haines, L., formerly of 13th St. and Oaklane, Oaklane, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; 

Hatfield, J. S., formerly at 76 Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. ; 

Kenyon, H. L., 90 Hillman St., New Bedford, Mass. ; 

Klosterman, H. G., formerly at Hotel Delta, Delta, Fla., thought 
to have gone to Philadelphia ; 

Long, George, formerly proprietor of Green Turtle Co., 155 West 
44th St., New York City. Said to have gone West; 

May, Eugene C., went to San Francisco and was expected in Chi- 
cago and Newark, N. J., but has not put in an appearance; 

Orcutt, L. W., formerly of Marblehead, Mass. ; 

Prospect Specialty Store, M. H. Kramer, 1044 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
lana, Ohio; 

Radford, R. W., Johnstown, Mo.; , 

Regas, Peter, formerly a confectioner located at Vandalia, II1.; 

Schmidt, Tony, formerly at Franklin Ind.; supposed to have gone 
to Columbus, Ind. Was formerly proprietor of a bakery; 

Schwabe Bros., carriage painters, formerly at 1590 Clybourne Ave., 
Chicago, thought to have gone to California ; 

Sher, E., formerly of 2100 E. York St., Kensington, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 

Stiger, J. H., formerly in electrical business at Clarksdale, Miss. ; 

Weschler, Jos. H., formerly at 130 W. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


_,. Information Wanted Regarding 

Lewis Bros., Keokuk, Ia. 

The Colombian-Venezuelan Trading Company of Bogota, a Mr. 
Darnalt, representative; and the British-American Trading Company, 
formed, it is understood, to make connections for American manufac- 
turers in South America. 


An Account of a Recent Meeting of the St. Paul 
Association of Credit Men 

The February meeting of the St. Paul Association of Censors of 
Credit was held on the eleventh at the hostelry of Messrs. Roth. 

The first order of business was participation in the annual barbecue 
which was especially enjoyed by certain of our members whose lean, 
lank frames and cadaverous physiognomies ever suggest that their faith- 
ful labors in the interest of their employers and his bank balance have 
been.ptrformed at the sacrifice of those necessities which inure to the 
preservation of one’s health, reminding us that the satisfaction of loyal 
service is sweet but not nourishing. The management paid us the com- 
pliment of stating that the consumption of edibles on that evening was 
larger in tonnage, per head, than on any occasion in their experience. 
This information, quietly passed seemed to stimulate our members to 
greater efforts with the result that the culinary department was com- 
pletely cleaned out and the guests of the hotel were compelled to break- 
fast at Carlings the next morning. Messrs. Roth pleaded that they be 
permitted to name the place at which we shall hold our next banquet. 
It is believed that they intend to bankrupt one of their competitors by 
this means. 
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The decorations were in green indicative of that which a credit 
man pursueth from early morn’ ’till setting sun, with varying success, 
forsooth. In justice to ourselves be it said that the distinction between 
these decorations and the animate objects seated around the tables, was 
quite marked. 

The liquid refreshments were contributed by the Methodist Laymen 
Association. 

During the meal a youthful quartet composed of’ Bobby Durkee, 
Harry Huntoon, Vic Robertson, and Norrie Fetter discoursed sweet 
harmony and various other things hitherto unknown in music. They 
received profuse compliments on their technique and expression and 
although unfortunately handicapped by lack of practice and vocal ability 
succeeded in keeping together fairly well and finishing at approximately 
the same time. Their nerve was specially commented on. They ex- 
pected to appear again at a later date but have decided that their health 
is not sufficiently robust to withstand the hearty and perhaps ultra- 
demonstrative congratulations of their hearers. 

Zeck Thomas presided, flanked on either side by wise and handsome 
counselors. That is, some were wise; the others were invited to sit on 
the stage because they had’ gone to the trouble of borrowing a dress suit 
and this seemed the easiest way to save them the humiliation of being 
mistaken for waiters. 


Ezekiel Ebenezer presided with his usual dignity and is still a credit 
to our association, as he should not be held responsible entirely, for the 
varying quality of his speakers’ discourses. To look at the array of bald 
heads and apparently intellectual brows, any man would have wagered 
that a “likely bunch had been picked.” 

The Reverend Shaad pronounced the invocation and we were glad 
to have him with us. 


An unfortunate circumstance deprived us of the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. James J. Hill, who was to have been our guest of honor. A few 
days before the meeting it developed that important matters demanded 
the presence of our genial secretary in New York City. This was so 
grievous a misfortune that our Executive Board held an immediate meet- 
ing. After wise, learned, and lengthy discussion the further facts were 
deducted, viz: that Mr. Hill is not. particularly fond of making ad- 
dresses but that he does apparently enjoy the trip to New York, some- 
times making it two and three times a week: that Mr. Parker dislikes 
traveling, as riding on the cars always makes his sea-sick. The natural 
solution. was very evident and met with the hearty approval of Mr. Hill 
that is that he should go to New York and his address be presented 
by Mr. Parker. Mr. Parker was advised of these arrangements and 
being, as secretary of this association amenable to the orders of our 
president, promised to do his “Durnest.” 

Mr. Hill’s discourse was listened to with deep interest and con- 
tained some thoughts which credit men had at least never clarified into 
ideas, and others had never dared express. 

’ Mr. Maclaren told of his early struggles to get the potatoes to the 
sea and while he did not recommend that spirituous enjoyment and busi- 
ness may be simultaneous and successful, showed how in one instance, 
a schooner cleared up some bad accounts. 

Mr. Huntoon gave an impersonation of a vocal arithmetic, and 
gave us dates and figures from the time that Noah checked them in two 
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by two, up to and including the counting by Mr. Wilson, of the Jerseys 
in the White House Dairy. 

Mr. McKibbin gave a clear and lucid explanation of the attitude 
of the firm toward their credit man, which reduced to its simplest terms 
is this: To turn down business is poor judgment: To lose on bad ac- 
counts is poor judgment: Therefore, to take all orders and collect all 
accounts, shows good judgment. Simple, isn’t it? 

President Vincent’s words were deeply appreciated, especially when 
he differentiated “Mr. Toastmaster, Gentlemen, and Credit Men.” Just 
what the difference is between a gentleman and a credit man, seemed too 
delicate a point to press, so the necessity for doing so was obviated by 


electing Dr. Vincent a member of the association. Now whatever we 
are, he is. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md.; Pinkerton & Company’s U. S. 
Detective Agency, Southern Division, New Orleans, La.; Inter- 
national Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Credit-Guide and Guarantee Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, are requested to report the results of 
the same to the National office. 


How the Atlanta “ Constitution” Views the Credit Men's 
| Weekly Luncheons - 

“One of the important functions of Atlanta’s wholesale market 
is represented by the association of credit men. As has been often 
pointed out, the secret of Atlanta’s success is the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and mutual help that permeates its entire business life. This 
spirit is demonstrated in a vigorous form among the credit men, 
whose association is increasing in membership and in the scope of 
its endeavors. 

“The credit man may be called the sensitive nerve of commerce, 
for it is he that first detects the approach of danger for a business 
and takes steps to ward it off, and it is he, too, who first feels the 
throb and fullness of prosperity. His alertness is proverbial. 

“The credit men of Atlanta are fostering the spirit of co-opera- 
tion by meeting at weekly luncheons where problems peculiar to them 
are given free discussion. The result is the acquisition of valuab'e 
information by the individual member and the creation of a solidarity 
of interest. 

“A sample of the definite work which it is doing is the inquiry 
into crop and business conditions in the Southeast which it is now 
conducting. Letters are being sent to representative merchants and 
bankers in every congressional district in the southeastern states 
requesting accurate summaries of the present situation and com- 
parisons with conditions existing last year. This information the 
association will compile for the benefit of its members. It can he 
seen at a glance how valuable such knowledge will prove to every 
Atlanta jobber. 

“The association is to be congratulated upon its progressive 
work and is to be commended to all the business interests of the city 
for cordial support.” 240 





Local Association Notes 
Atlanta. 


President Choate announces that the weekly luncheon of the Atlanta 
Association of Credit Men is proving a strong magnet in drawing new 
members into the association as well as in giving an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the older members to get together and discuss matters of 
common interest. That it is a magnet for new members is shown by the 
fact that since the luncheons were started just a month ago, membership 
has grown from 134 to 159 so that many are saying that the Atlanta 
association is to take its place in the very front ranks of the live local 
associations of the national organization. President Choate says that 
the mark has been set for 200 members by the end of the fiscal year, 
May roth, and that it will be beyond that number when the association 
takes up its new quarters in the Chamber of Commerce building as is 
now planned. 

Buffalo. 


W. G. Justice, comptroller of the city of Buffalo, spoke at the 
annual dinner of the organization March 2oth on “The Average Daily 
Cost of Government to the Citizens of Buffalo.” He said that every 
taxpayer paid for the education of his children until they graduated 
froom the high school, for police and fire. protection, for the use of 
parks, boulevards, streets, public libraries, art gallery, historical 
building, twenty-nine cents daily, this calculation being based upon 
a three thousand dollar assessment for every Buffalo home. 

He brought out the fact that the city’s water system is entirely 


self-supporting and that the water cost for each citizen is considerably 
less than in most other centers. 


Chicago. 

At the meeting of the Chicago association, held February 17th, 
Fred A. Smith, of Reid, Murdoch & Co., presented an interesting 
paper on “Letting Go of an Old Custom.” John C. Williams, special 
counsel for the sanitary district of Chicago, followed with a highly 
instructive talk on “The Development of the Sanitary District.” ‘This 
was formed in the year 1889 and to a large extent has brought about 
the remarkable reduction in the death rate in Chicago from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five annually for every one hundred thousand popu- 
lation, to last year’s record of twelve or thirteen for every one hun- 
dred thousand. 

Edwin G. Cooley, former superintendent of the schools of Chicago, 
spoke on “Vocational Training for Boys and Girls.” He said that the 
problem of vocational training for those leaving school at fourteen 
is not alone a Chicago problem but a world problem. He said that 
it is imperative that we provide for the boys continuation schools 
where they may learn useful trades under experienced teachers for when 
you turn a young person loose, whose appetite has been stimulated, 
whose earning power is low, something is bound to happen and 
because we have been doing this, we are experiencing a great increase 
in youthful crime. We must bring it about he declared that the 
fourteen year old boys and girls may have an opportunity for 


advancement such as they will get if they are fitted through continu- 
ation schools. 
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Cleveland. 

At the meeting of the Cleveland association, held March 27th, the 
principal address was by Congressman William G. Sharp on “A Day In 
Congress.” Mr. Sharp insisted that business men must interest them- 
selves in a demand that the extravagance of Congress be halted. He 
said that many small rivers and creeks are receiving appropriations fiom 
the national treasury, though they carry practically no tonnage «nd 
in communities where postal receipts do not exceed $7,500, post oftices 
to cost $75,000 are being built, thotigh for eight or nine hundred dollars 
suitable post office quarters could be secured. He said that he intended 
to introduce a bill requiring that streams for which improvements are 
asked be investigated and data concerning tonnage and prospective ton- 
nage secured before they could be included in the appropriation hill, 
Colonel J. J. Sullivan, president of the Central National Bank and first 
president of the Cleveland association, spoke on “Currency Reform.” 

President Clarke presided and asked for suggestions and criticisms 
regarding the association’s work. He said that unless members assisted 
officers in this way, it would be impossible to make that progress of which 
the association is capable. 

Columbus. 

At the meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit Men, held 
March toth, Postmaster Harry Crum spoke on the parcels post, the 
various classifications, and the possibilities of enlargement and exten- 
sion of the service. William C. Archer and T. J. Duffey, the first 
named secretary of the court of awards and the second, a member ci 
that court, spoke on the recently enacted compulsory employer's 
liability law replacing the law enacted two years ago. They spoke 
of the expense of operation, the percentage of compensation which 
goes to the injured man or his beneficiaries, and of how the burden 


is to fall upon employers. 


Denver. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Denver Association of 
Credit Men, held March 18th, there was an attendance of a large and 
enthusiastic membership. The keenest interest in the work which the 
Association is attempting to do was exhibited. 

The meeting was in charge of the Reporting Bureau Committee 
which by H. J. Thomas, chairman, made an extensive report as to 
what had been done in the last five and a half months. He announced 
an increase of 2,203 requests for reports and an increase of 12.46) 
reports over those issued during the corresponding period of last 
year, showing that the association members are availing themselves 
more and more of this important branch. Mr. Thomas said that there 
had been an innovation made by including in bureau reports information 
as to the highest credit and the length of time sold. He said that the 
Association had been considering the securing of signed statements a 
a part of its reports with the result that in the past three months, out of 
a total of 1465 requests by mail, 378 signed statements had been reccived. 
a very satisfactory percentage. 

President Scribner, of the Rocky Mountain Bank Note Co. 0 
Pueblo, spoke on neighborhood associations for the purpose of 
exchanging information. Gov. Elias M. Ammons was also present 
and told at some length o. the opportunities and usefulness of ood 
credit to the state as well as to the individual. 
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Detroit. 


C. A. Brownell, chairman of the publicity committee of the Detroit 
association, says that Detroit, the sixth city in America in commercial 
importance, growing more rapidly almost than any other, and 
emphatically interested in the work of the National Association of 
Credit Men, must have an association of proper relative size with 
those of other local centers. He is demanding that all the members 
of the association get to work that Detroit may go to the Cincinnati 
convention with five hundred members. This is the sort of spirit that 
wins, 


Fort Worth. 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Worth Association of Credit Men 
held March 6th, the Rev. John A. Rice, D.D., delivered an inspiring 
address on “Economic Morality” in which he pointed out the value of 
honesty and dependability in a merchant as a basis of credit and the 
importance of these qualities as a basis of wages for the employee. 

The election of officers took place resulting in the choice of S. P. 
Barry as president; H. S. Elbert, vice president; H. C. Burke, Jr., secre- 
tary, and Marcus M. Bright, treasurer. 

There was a discussion as to the feasibility of establishing at Fort 
Worth a credit exchange bureau ; it was voted to refer the matter to the 
incoming administration with the request that they report their con- 
clusions at the next regular meeting. 


Los Angeles. 


At the April first meeting of the Los Angeles Association of Credit 
Men, referee in bankruptcy Judge Lynn Helm gave an instructive address 
on the bankruptcy law. At the conclusion of his address, there was a 
quiz in which the members present generally took part. Judge Helm 
showed that he was a thorough master of the bankruptcy law and fully 
able to clear up that which to the average man seems intricate. 

There were eight new members elected to the Association and the 
membership committee definitely promised that by the time fall had come, 
the Association would have on its rolls two hundred and fifty. 


Kansas City. 


The Kansas City association had its March meeting at the Coates 
House, March 27th, the occasion being one for the entertainment of the 
lady friends of the members. It was a splendid opportunity for broad- 
ening acquaintance and the general feeling was that every local asso- 
ciation would do well to make an annual feature of just such social 
gatherings. H.G. Moore made an address of welcome to the ladies 
to which response was made by Mrs. Frank W. Yale. Besides the speech 
making, music was furnished by the Credit Men’s Association Quartet, 
assisted by talent drawn from among the friends of the association. 


Lexington: © 
Secretary J. H. Tregoe, of the National Association, was entertained 
by the Lexington Credit Men’s Association at a meeting held March 12th, 
and gave an informal talk on the work of the National Association of 
Credit Men, what it had accomplished and what it purposed accomplish- 
ing. The meeting was presided over by President S. B. Royster, who 
spoke in appreciation of Mr. Tregoe’s visit. 
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Milwaukee. 


At the meeting of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held 
April 3d, J. W. P. Lombard, president of the National Exchange Bank 
of Milwaukee, and E. D. Hulbert, vice-president of the Merchants’ Loan 
& Trust Company, of Chicago, spoke on banking and currency remedies. 
They compared conditions as in this country with those of England, 
France, and Germany. They showed that the American banker has 
problems to handle such as do not trouble the large banks in foreign 
countries, one of which problems is that of moving our great crops. 
They showed that it was difficult to adjust banking by rule and particu- 
larly so in this country where the banking business must grow and 
change with the development of the country instead of being brought to 
full maturity by an act of the legislature. 


Minneapolis. 


Curtis L. Mosher addressed the meeting of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, held March 18th, on “Banking and Currency 
Reform.” He outlined the growth of the present banking and cur- 
rency system from the time of issuance of bonds during the Civil 
War, showing how the national banking system came as a means of 
finding a market for these bonds. He said that there is excellent 
prospect of the enactment of banking and currency legislation during 
the present Democratic administration, legislation which will preserve 
what is good in the plan of the Monetary Commission and will give 
the country at least a safe, scientific, and adequate banking and 
currency system. 


Newark. 


At the noon day luncheon of the Newark Association of Credit 
Men, held March 2oth, D. Frederick Burnett, lecturer on corporations 
at the New York University and the New Jersey Law School, spoke 
on “The Seven Sisters” laws passed in New Jersey at the instance 
of Gov. Wilson, of New Jersey. 

He said that these laws will be watched as experiments closely 
by the entire country. He pointed out that a corporation is the busi- 
ness successor to the partnership and was formed with the idea of 
securing perpetuity, freedom of transfer of interests, and limit in 
liability ; that while a contract in restriction of trade is declared by 
the courts unenforcible on the grounds of public policy, when the 
same result is achieved through the medium of one corporation con- 
trolling another, the courts are powerless and it was to nullify the 
voting power of a majority interest in controlling another corporation, 
that Gov. Wilson’s bills were designed. But the weakness of the 
measures said Mr. Burnett lies in the fact that one corporation may 
still buy stock in another corporation if necessary for its business and 
the difficulty is to say what is necessary. Under the provisions, one 
company could acquire stock in other corporations which had rela- 
tion to its business in any department and thus the same old evil 
would still exist. The strength of the laws lies in the fact that the 
directors of a corporation existing for the purpose of monopoly or 
hindering competition become personally liable but, on the other 
hand, the great danger lies in the fact that the directors following out 
the privilege given them of buying stock necessary for their business, 
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will eventually be confronted by a charge that their successive acquisi- 
tions, each one of which in itself was lawful, now constitute a mon- 
opoly in which event, they are personally liable. 


New Orleans. 


At the annual meeting of the New Orleans Association of Credit 
Men, held March 11th, the present officers, A. C. Carpenter, president; 
P, M. Lamberton, vice-president ; T. J. Bartlette, secretary and treas- 
urer, were re-elected. 

President Carpenter in his annual report stated that the last year 
had been the most prosperous in the history of the organization; that 
the membership which now stands at 269 had been increased and 
that good work had been accomplished in putting legislation upon 
the statute books for the protection of creditors; that, in conjunction 
with the Louisiana Bankers’ Association, the bulk sales law and false 
statement law have been passed. 

W. C. Lovejoy, superintendent of the association reported upon 
his recent trip to Chicago to meet credit exchange managers with 
reference to the building up of an interchange of information among 
local bureaus. He said that it had been his privilege to be of help 
to the conference because New Orleans already had had considerable 
experience in co-operating with other bureaus in this matter of credit 
information, particularly with Dallas and San Antonio, Texas. He 
called attention to the fact that arrangements were already on foot 
to extend this work into St. Louis and Memphis territory within the 
next two months. 

Norfolk. 

At the meeting of the Norfolk association held March toth, Maj. 
C. L. Wright, postmaster of Norfolk, gave an address on “The Post 
Office Necessities of Norfolk.” He showed how rapidly had the demands 
upon the post office service of Norfolk increased, especially since the 
introduction of the parcels post until the post office accommodations had 
become quite inadequate. He called upon the business men of the city 
to take an interest in overcoming this difficulty and bringing about 
facilities so that Norfolk might have a highly efficient mail service. 

At the conclusion of Maj. Wright’s address, a committee was named 
to draw up resolutions to be presented to Virginia senators and repre- 
sentatives asking them to use their best efforts to get an appropriation 
for a proper post office structure. 


Peoria. 


At the meeting of the Peoria Association of Credit Men, held March 
zand, H. A. Blum, secretary of the Legislative Committee of the Chicago 
association, urged Peoria members to do all in their power to advance 
the bulk sales measure now before the Illinois legislature. His talk was 
followed by a resolution urging the passage of the measure and asking 
members individually to work to get legislators to pass favorably upon it. 

S. J. Whitlock, chairman of the Adjustment Bureau Committee of 
the National Association, was present and also spoke on the bulk sales 
law and of the work being done by the Chicago association, especially in 
its adjustment bureau. Harry Powell, also of the Chicago association, 
spoke on the necessity of organization among credit men and referred 
particularly to fraudulent methods practised by bogus collection agencies 


and what the National Association of Credit Men had done to break 
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Pittsburgh. 

At the meeting of the Pittsburgh association held March 2oth, 
Chairman A. R. Darragh of the legislative committee made an aypeal 
to every member to write or see members of the Pennsylvania senate 
in order to urge the false statement act through the upper house 
President Rauh stated that he had received a communication from the 
. presiding judge of the Allegheny county court, William Way, stating 

that the amendments to the county court bill proposed by the judges 
were about ready for the governor’s signature. , 

Chairman E. S. Eggers, of the banking and currency committee 
spoke on “Banking Reform as it Affects Credit” and suggested that 
the National Association of Credit Men and the American Institute oj 
Bankers co-operate in vigorous demand for banking reform. 

William H. Muench, a director of the National Association, was 
present and told of the plans now in the making for the Cincinnati 
convention. Allen Burns, secretary of the Civic Commission, asked 
the Association to endorse a bill now before the legislature providing 
for the initiative and referendum in second class cities. 


At the luncheon of the Pittsburgh association held April 3rd, Mrs. 
Alice J. George of Massachusetts spoke in the cause of anti-suffrage. 
She declared that what we need ‘in this country is not an increase in the 
electorate but an improvement, that the suffragists are inclined to forge! 
that the extension of the vote to woman means to all women, and 1 
one would argue that the average woman has a surer means of infor- 
mation in regard to matters of state than does the average man. She 
said that there are far fewer women who pay taxes than men, with the 
result that there would be a great increase in the number of irresponsible 
voters, voters who are not sobered by the fact that they bear the burdens 
of taxation. She said that forty per cent. of-employed women are in 
domestic and social service and asked if it could be hoped that the 
women who have failed so signally in solving the problem of two-fifths 
of the wage earning women in the country with whom they come in 
daily and hourly contact, who make or mar the domestic order, by their 
votes will obtain better conditions for the women who toil in homes or 
in factories. 

Mrs. George says that suffragists declare that they need the ballot 
to get justice for themselves, but this is palpably untrue, for women 


today have a better chance of justice before the law than do men; th 


trouble will be with the suffrage that women will try to accomplish by 
the ballot what they have not by the force of their character, and if 
they are to use men’s clumsy methods of doing their work, they will be 
a part of the political machine and this will be unfortunate because the 
pressing danger of women’s temperament is that they cannot have a 
difference of opinion and treat it impersonally as men do. The extent 
to which women will go was illustrated, she said, by the resolution which 
a powerful suffrage organization sought to’ exact from its members that 
they would give ‘neither money nor service to any charitable cause until 
the women of New York State had been enfranchised, which simply 
means that they were not willing to place the public good above )arty 
politics. 
; Portland. 

The meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men of March 
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10th was held in the great Oregon Hotel recently built at an expense 
of $1,000,000. . 

Frank B. Riley, president of the Interstate Bridge Committee, 
was one of the speakers. His talk was upon co-operation and the 
plan of his committee to build an interstate bridge across the Columbia 
River to connect Oregon and Washington and to fill in the missing 
link in the Pacific highway from Canada to Mexico. 

L. T. Hartman spoke on the “Clearing House and its Operations,” 
M:. Hartman having been manager of the Portland clearing house 
since its origin fifteen years ago. The chairman announced that the 
April meeting of the Association would be under the direction of the 
business literature committee and to this meeting, members would be 
privileged to bring their wives. 


At the meeting of the Portland association held March 21st, H. P. 
Boardman, of the fire underwriters’ inspection bureau told how his insti- 
tution served the community. He said that the fact that two-thirds of 
the assessment every insurant pays is a tax on account of fires of doubt- 
ful origin or originating from accumulations of rubbish or due to: pure 
carelessness, indicates how important the inspection bureau can make 
itself to a community. He said that a man who has a vacant lot or a 
tumbledown shanty near his home or factory should take up with the 
legal authorities the cleaning up of such danger spots for the city’s legal 
department has pointed out that owners can be made to rid their property 
of nuisances. It was brought out at this meeting that the business men 
of the city could, if they would, secure the passage of an ordinance pro- 
viding for a fund to care for the investigation and prosecution of arson 
cases and for the handling of cases of delinquency in clearing up 
nuisances. cailicndiabiniilehepaiiaiideagiaieaiat 

The Credit Department Methods Committee had charge of the 
recent meeting of the Portland Association of Credit Men when an 
elaborate exhibit of office and credit department devices was pre- 
sented and several speakers treated various phases of credit depart- 
ment work. The speakers traced the succession of orders through 
the credit, shipping, and checking departments and finally to their 
resting place in the files and also showed in complete detail how the 
account is followed up until ultimately paid. 

It was arranged that the members of the Credit Department 
Methods Committee experimentally offer themselves as consulting 
accountants and in a booklet shortly to be issued by the association, 
the retail merchants in the Portland trade territory will be asked to 
communicate with this committee with reference to the adoption of 
up-to-date book-keeping methods applicable to their business. 

Secretary Miller reported that he was in touch with the National 
office with reference to establishing a credit exchange department 
and in touch also with the officers of Credit Men’s Associations at 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane regarding the formation of a zone 
for the interchange of information among credit exchange bureaus. 


Rochester. 

At the March 12th meeting of the Rochester Association of 
Credit Men, former president William J. Trimble, chairman of the 
committee on banking and currency presented the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted: 
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“Resolved, That the Rochester Association of Credit Men wish to 
go on record as favoring immediate legislation in Congress toward a 
better and more adequate system of issuing bank notes than the anti- 
quated method now in use, which everybody knows is only a war measure, 
and fails us when it should be strongest. Also for a more scientific 
treatment of bank reserves, which in time of stress might be used to 
tide over the stringency and enable banks to come to the aid. of the 
business community, rather than cripple it by calling loans, as they are 


frequently forced to do in case of panic.” = 

A resolution was passed to appoint a committee of three to frame § An: 
an invitation to the National Association of Credit Men to hold its § that 
1914 annual convention at Rochester. 

There were talks on workmen’s compensation by Senator G. F § of 
Argetsinger and Secretary R. B. Woodward of the Chamber of § stat 
Commerce. he 

Mr. Argetsinger declared that the time will come when workmen’s §§ 2" 
compensation will have to be grasped by credit men and bankers as &§ 


well as other commercial problems; that there are in the state of 
New York, 47,000 employers and nearly 2,000,000 employees, which 
means that politically the employees are far stronger than the em- 
ployers. He said that workmen’s compensation is such a broad and 
difficult problem to handle that specialists in negligence actions are 
being developed. If, he said, injured workmen are to be paid without 
litigation, the question arises how much and who pays and this is 
the question which the legislators are taking up in several bills now 
before that body. 
St. Louis. 


At the March meeting of the St. Louis association, President Munroe 
‘called upon all to assist in enlarging the membership of the association 
before the Cincinnati convention in June. Five members were received 
into the association and extended a welcome by J. W. Chilton of Crane 
Company. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was John A. Swanger, for- 
merly secretary of state and state bank examiner of Missouri. He spoke 
on the necessity of the proper examination of banks as a means of 
strengthening general credit conditions. 


St. Paul. 


At the meeting of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, held 
March 11th, James F. Jordan, of Wyman-Partridge Company of Minne- 
apolis, made an address on “The Ethics of the Credit Profession.” Sec- 
retary H. W. Parker said that as chairman of the membership committee 
of the National Association he was anxious that the St. Paul associa- 
tion show the largest possible gain in new members; that encouraging 
word was coming from various parts of the country as to what associa- 
tions were to do in the way of net gains in membership during the next 
two months, and that, as a matter of pride. St. Paul should stand among 
the foremost. Mr. Parker was followed by several members, who prom- 
ised that his endeavors in this line would be heartily seconded by all loval 
supporters of the St. Pat! association. 


Springfield. 


At the meeting of the Springfield Association of Credit Men held 
April 3d, Secretary J. H. Tregoe and Director G. C. Morton, of the 
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National Association spoke on the work of the organization. Mr. Tregoe 
spoke with reference to fraudulent collection agencies and what Massa- 
chusetts had done to curb them by putting upon its statute books a law 
compelling collection agencies to file with the state treasurer a bond 
before they could do business in the state. Speaking of the credit man, 
Mr. Tregoe said that his chief qualification must be the ability to keep 
always on an even keel, to act cooly and sanely in time of emergency. 
Another important element, he said, is that of fellowship, it being essential 
that credit men get together and consult and discuss their problems. 

Mr. Morton told of the building up of the Boston association and 
of the legislation which it had been instrumental in putting upon the 
statute books of Massachusetts. As president of the Boston association, 
he extended the right hand of fellowship to the Springfield association 
and expressed the hope that the two organizations might find many ways 
of working together for the bettering of credit conditions in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Tacoma. 


On March 18th, the members of the Tacoma Association of Credit 
Men held a meeting with Hon. W. O. Chapman, judge of the state court 
of the Tacoma district, its principal guest. 

There were brief talks by A. V. Love on “Adjustment Bureau 
Service,” by F. B. Burke and W. A. Evans on the “Credit Exchange 
Bureau” and J. D. Elder on “The Value of the Demand Letter Systems.” 
Judge Chapman gave a talk on “Credit as Seen from the Standpoint of 
a Judge in the Courts,” laying strong emphasis on the necessity of care 
in the appointment of receivers by the courts and upon the prompt 
dispatch by the receivers of the duties falling upon them. 


Washington. 


At the meeting of the Washington Association of Credit Men, held 
April 3d, President McKee spoke on the common practice among 
depositors of drawing checks for amounts larger than their bank accounts 
and said that this condition should be met by the passage of a law in the 
district similar to the bad check law of Virginia which gives the maker 
of a check two weeks to make good the difference between the amount 
of the check and the amount of balance, failure to make good being a 
misdemeanor and so punishable. 

There was also discussion regarding the introduction of the false 
statement measure in Congress and favorable action was taken upon 
a recommendation to urge its passage. 


Wichita. 

At the regular meeting of the Wichita Association of Credit Men, 
held March 1toth, T. Arthur Rector, secretary of the Retailers Asso- 
tiation of Wichita, spoke on the legislative work of his organization 
and was congratulated upon the enactment of a garnishment law. 

Charles Hatten, chairman of the publicity bureau of the Wichita 
Business Association, told what his organization had accomplished 
for Wichita during the past year. Martin E. Castro, commissioner of 
the Traffic Bureau of the city, then gave an instructive address upon 
“Discrimination in Freight Rates against Wichita Jobbers.” 
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Wheeling. 

Secretary Tregoe of 
the National Associa- 
tion addressed the 
Wheeling — Association 
of Credit Men, March 
25th. He showed the 
need of currency legis- 
lation and-urged that the 
Wheeling —_ association 
take an active part in 
the demand upon the 
President and members 
of Congress for the re- 
form of our banking 
and currency laws. He 
showed that while the 
actual bank deposits of 
the United States are 
over twenty-three _bil- 
lion dollars, the cur- 
rency upon which they 
rest are only a little over 
three billion dollars, so 
that if every depositor 
in the country should 
demand his money at 
one time, the banks 
could pay only about 


THE BuILpING WHERE THE WHEELING AssociaTION ten cents on the dollar. 
1s Housep. OrprNarity Forty-FivE Fret This, Mr. Tregoe point- 


Anes tag: Oman. ed out, indicated the 
need of greater elasticity to protect against panics or rather to prevent 
them. He said that in the panic of 1907, there was more gold in the United 
States treasury than in the Bank of England, yet we borrowed $150,000, 
ooo from the English bankers to tide us over our temporary strain, we, 
with our larger store, drawing upon those with small stores, the latter able 
to lend because they had a more scientific banking and currency system. 

W ants 

CREDIT MAN, OFFICE MANAGER AND SUPERINTENDENT, is open for 
engagement. Experienced, resourceful, thoroughly conversant with office man- 
agement, accounting systems, collections, correspondence, credits, etc., as well 
as details of general supervision. Thoroughly experienced’in specialty as well 
as department store methods. Would be willing to go to any part of United 
States. Address G. G. G., care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 

WANTED—Position as credit man or one of corresponding responsibility by Har- 
vard graduate of high rank with eight years’ business experience. A success 
for over three years as credit man, a like period as purchasing agent. Now 
employed. Object—a more promising future. , Address J. A. S., care of 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

WANTED—An opportunity to utilize my experience—twelve years in New York 
City—for a moderate salary, as credit man, office manager, or correspondent 
in a growing, progressive house, or as assistant in a large one. Age 33; «xcel- 


lent references. Address “Make Good,” care of National Association of ( redit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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YOUNG CREDIT MAN, many years’ experience in one of the largest wholesale 
houses of the country, business aggregating millions annually, wishes to make 
a change. Position desired with small progressive and aggressive firm, where 





































of experience and results will count. Address F. R. H., care of National Asso- 
la- ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
he JA THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN, correspondence clerk, and 
on iffice manager, now connected with large wholesale house doing business of 
ch nearly a million dollars a year, covering entire United States and Canada, desires 
to make change for a better paying position. Address R. B. Z., care of National 
He \ssociation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
hy WANTED—Position as credit man, cashier, or bookkeeper. Have had nine years’ 
the ood, sound, general business experience as cashier with a hardware and 
on nanufacturing company in Missouri; later with a grain company in charge 
in of books and credits. Address V. Z., care of National Association of Credit 
the Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
ers CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, at present representing several large 
re- foreign textile mills, but about to transfer these to a larger selling organiza- 
. tion, wishes connection with high-class house where his large mercantile 
Ing experience in the entire administration of an import business will be of service; 
He has been established in New York six years, knows every important dry goods 
the house in the country, most of them personally; has collected invoices for 
of manufacturers’ account and successfully passed on credits for them. Has had 
om an excellent education in Europe, speaks German, Spanish and French. Com- 
7 petent correspondent, sales manager, possesses law student’s qualifying certifi- 
bil- cate, willing to study special legal subjects; executive ability and worthy of a 
‘ur- position of trust. Willing to start modestly until ability has been proven. 
hey Very highest bank and personal references; age 32 years, married. Address 
wet H. O. A., care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
a York City. 
cans WANTED—Position as investigator in credit department of bank or business house 
in New York City, by an experienced man who can furnish references as to 
vuld character and ability. Age 31 years. Address W. J. D., care of National Asso- 
at ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
inks H posiTioN DESIRED by an active and progressive man of upwards of twenty 
out years’ experience as credit and collection manager, accountant and department 
lar. manager. Now filling similar position, as well as that of secretary, in a large 
int: manufacturing establishment, but for reason which will be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, a change is desirable. Satisfactory references from company with 
the which he is connected at present and with which he has been for twenty 
vent years. Is not seeking for official position, but one in department where his 
ited experience, knowledge and executive ability may find widest scope. Can take 
00,- up new duties promptly and can visit anyone interested in personal interview. 
a Address R. T. W., care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
te New York City. 
a 
tem. 
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Business LITERATURE. 
A. C. Carpenter, Chairman, Gulf Bag Co., 
New Orleans, La. 
G. W. White, National Metropolitan Bank, 
Weshington, va 
Paul Reese, The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
nae Ga. 
Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
Wm. E. Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co., 
Montgomery Ala 
Wy ow Union Shove Works Co., Selma, 


CoMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 

R. S. White, Chairman, American Steel & 
Wire. Co., Chicago, ti 

Chas. Reynolds, Crescent Cigar & Tobacco 
o., New Orleans, La. 

Daniel B. Murphy, Burke, FitzSimons, Hone 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

oO. H. Perry, Columbus Buggy Co. Columbus, 


Thos. P. Robbins, Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

F. L. Shull, Portland Flouring Mills, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Frederick sw Standart, Denver, Colo. 
W. pangler, Seattle National Bank, 
Reattic! 
A. Montgomery, Farrand, Williams & 
Clarke, Detroit, Mich. 

c. &. Tounden, Davidson Grocery Co., Butte, 


Mon 
W. Sat _ John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
z. o _ Mahedy, Iowa Drug Co., Des Moines, 


R. e * Dillingham, Jones & Dillingham Co., 
a okane, 
Jacobi, M. Jacobi Hardware Co., Wil- 
"eae . 
E. L. Rice, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
CoMMERCIAL ETHICs. 
Chas. Biggs, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 
dae -* - Gettys, Union National Bank, Louis- 
ville y. 
Geo. R. merchey, Simmons Hdw. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
J. L. McWhorter, McWhorter, Hutton and 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
R. W. Higgins, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 
Crepit Co-OPERATION. 
. A. Beckers, Chairman, Parlin & Orendorff 
Plow ace St. Louis, Mo. 
A. peagee, Krenning Grocery Co., St. 
Louis, 
’ “ity, Mo. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Kansas 
ity 
Green, wetieen Heavy Hdw. Co., St. 


Jonge 
bawdipvant, Lininger Implement Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Credit DEPARTMENT Forms. 


=. G. Leihy, eae. Blumauer-Frank Drug?>: 


Co., Portland, 
. H. Weer, West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 
W. i Henderson, Closset & Devers, Portland, 
re. 


Crepit DEPARTMENT METHops. 

J. N.: Moylan, Chairman, Tufts & Osborne, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Max Cohn, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Wellborn Patteson, Bradstreet Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
H. Kerr, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Geo. T. Allensworth, Allensworth-Carnahan 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
Crepit EpucaTIon AND MANAGEMENT. 

F. J. Smith, Chairman, George Irish Paper 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

5. Rogers, Youngstown Dry Goods Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

W. H. Matthai, National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


H. B. Metcalf, Bidenour: Baker Mercantil 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
A. = Gaehr, Geo. Worthington Co., Cleve. 
and 
W. C. Kennedy, Baker Iron Works, Los An. 
geles, Cal. 
. J. Skinner, Third National Bank, Spring. 
ee Mass. 
Wilcox, Cedar Rapids Commission (Co, 
vGedar Rapids, Ia. 
Louis Rohde, Congress Candy Co., Granj 
Forks, N. D. 
Charles Knorr, Wichita Wholesale Grocer 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 
e — Whichard, Wichard Bros. Co., Norfolk, 
a. 


FeperaL INCORPORATION Law. 


Lee M. Hutchins, Chairman, enthion | 
Perkins Drug Co., Grand Ragiée, Mich. 

W. W. Smith, North Dakota arness Co, 
Fargo, N. D. 

W. M. onham, C. M. McClung & Co., Knox. 
ville, Tenn. 

Smith F. Henry, Vermont Hardware (Co, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Jno. T. Porter, John T. Porter Co., Scran. 
ton, Pa. 


Frre INSURANCE. 


A. H. Bullard, Chairman, The Bullard M:. 
chine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

L. W. Brown, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sawyer, F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co; 

Milwau nats Wis. 

George P es" Benedict & Benedict, New 
ork, 

W. R. King, Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

E. M. Underwood, Failing-McCalman (Co, 

Portland Ore. 


ForEIGN CREDITS. 


E. M. Dill, Chairman, Berry Brothers, Ltd, 
Detroit, Mich. 
W. F. H. Koelsch, Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, z. 
Louis S. Goldstein, Louis Goldstein & Sons, 
New Orleans, R 
H. H. Merrick, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
~ Rum pt Studebaker Corporation, South 
Ben 
J. H. Roy, Sweet-Orr & Co., New York, N. Y. 
INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 
; petmees, Chairman, W. M. Pattison 
ly Co., Cleveland, O. 
- Randel, American Stove Co., Cleve: 


A. Loring, M jewtn Woolen Mfg. Co, 
Mishawaka, 
A. a Maxwell, Meitsburgh Gauge & Supply 
Pittsbur h, Pa. 
e. Bien ‘taver Carriage Co. Chicago, 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 
Smith, Chairman, Columbus Mdse. Co., 
oo. Ohio. 
R, ‘ Porter, Tyler Gro. Co., Birmingham, 


a. 

W. E. Pitts, Levy Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

R. S. Montague, Eads Bros. Furn. Co., Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 

Max Mayer, Scott, Mayer Commission Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

I. L, Leszynsky, Simon Levy Co., San Diego, 


Leon Joseph, San Penna, Cal. 

C. D. Griffith, Chas. Griffith Shoe Co, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. we Scribner, Franklin Press Co., Pueblo, 


W. D. , #Etna National Bank, Hart: 
ford, Conn. 

S. K. Smith, Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp. 
Wilmington, Del. 

A. J, May F. P. May Hdw. Co., Washington, 


a D. Baker, Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson 
ville, Fila. 
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. Co, 
gham, 
> Co. 
‘iy 
1 Co., 
Diego, 


> Co., 
>ueblo, 
Hart: 
Corp., 
ington, 


ickson- 


Jacob Gazan, Attorney, Savannah, Ga. 
Ralph Rosenbaum, Atlanta Woodenware Co. be 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chee, | =- Adams, Idaho Candy Co., Boise, 
0. 
Si J sree, Belding Bros. & Co., Chicago, 


c. E. Ward, Decatur, Ill. 

L. ©. Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Endonsoets, Ind. 

John M Callender, Tone Bros., 


Harris Co., 
Des Moines, 


Tow: 
H.. 2% "Zech, Morton L. Marks Co., Daven- 
2°: Towa. 
ones, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Johny ouse, Lehmann, Higginson Gro. 
" Wichita, Kan. 
7. w "Hester, First National Bank, Lexington, 


y: 

J. H. Scales, Belknap Hdw. & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

W. B. Lathrop, Armour Packing Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
E. Piper, Adams D. G. Co., Bangor, Me. 

W. H. Fehsenfeld, Red C Oil Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wm. M. Morgan, 1020 Tremont Bidg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

L. E. Herrick, eer Sporting Goods Co., 
Springfield, 

Richard J. oF ol Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ralph B. Wilkinson, Attorney, Detroit, Mich. 

= Fetter, Lindeke, Warner & Sons, St. 

Minn. 

W. Pelee, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 
Mins, 

F. J. Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. E. Kennington, The Kennington Stores, 
Jackson, Miss. 

I. J. Binswanger, pace Binswanger & Bros., 
St. Joseph, 

J. S. Hogan, Cidisien D. G. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
3. D.. Stevens, The Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas 


Cit 
Alex. Rn Fake, Butte, Mont. 
Cee, % Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 


N. Southerland, Christian Feigenspan, Inc., 
Newark, N 


Geo. G. Ford, Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, 


N. 
W. I. Taber, Citizens Trust Co., Utica, N. Y. 
A. B. yo. A. B. Wright & Co., Buffalo, 


N.Y. 

O. S. Boteler, Wellington, Sears & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ww. W. Seymour, Trust & Deposit Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

H. A. London, Amer. Credit Indemnity Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Lacey punt, McNair & Pearsall, Wilming- 


n, N. 

A. Jackson, Grand Forks Merc. Co., Grand 

ae a 

W. =" Smith, Fargo, N. D. 

ic Cranston, Columbus, Ohio. 

. W. Seywert, The Erner Elec. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Max Silberberg, Feder, Silberberg Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

G. B. Cole, R. H. Lane Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

W. H. Barr, The Leavitt & Milroy Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

O. A. Mitscher, Miller, Mitscher Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
‘i —- Blake, McFall Co., Port- 
an 

J. W. Daniels, Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
+. hia, Pa. 
x Darrah, Haworth & Dewhurst, Pitts- 
ur, 

Willard Mathews, C. P. Mathews & Son, 
Scranton, Pa. 

. J. Dean, New Castle, Pa. 

Hq. & Slade, Westcott, "Slade & Balcom Co., 
eee : 2. 

G. M. Ber Cash. National Loan & Exch. 
Bank, Columb ba, &. C 

J. & Sloan, Sloan Coffee & Spice Co., 
nooga, Tenn. 


Chatta- 


Wm. R. King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Lacey H. Wilson, Bristol, Tenn. 

Ben Lindauer, Hermann’ Bros., Lindauer & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

G. L. a Daniel Briscoe & Co., Knoxville, 

Ls , Boren, Stewart Co., Dallas, 


Texas. 

John McClelland, John McClelland & Co., 
Houston, Texas. 

C. B. Stevens, El Paso, Texas. 

A. H. ‘Halff, M. Halff & Son, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Geo. Q. McGowan, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

P. L. Doran, Symns Gro. Co., Salt Lake City, 

Bessett, 


Utah. ‘ 

Geo. M. Wells & Richardson Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

¥. a ner, Beasley Shoe Co., Lynchburg, 


P. Morgan Fussell, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Leon Wallerstein, Strauss Bros. Co., Inc., 
: Ropmens, he 
ero eLong,- at. 

‘Wash 


Fussell Ice Cream Co., 


Grocery Co., Seattle, 


ash. 

R. O. McClintock, Spokane, Wash. 

E. R. Rogers, Rogers Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

E. M. Keatley, Va. Elec. Supply Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

W. B. Irvine, Nat. Bank of W. Va., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

H. Max Oberndorfer, David Adler & Sons 
Clo. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ira E. Jones, First National Bank, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo. 


MEMBERSHIP. : 

H. W. Parker, Chairman, Merchants National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

¥.. Bs Green, Green- De Laittre Co.,. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

H. A. Sedgwick, Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co., 
Duluth, Minn, 

Max Oberndorfer, David Adler & Sons Cloth- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. A. Durkee, R. A. Durkee Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY SERVICE. 
E. D. Flannery, Chairman, A. Steinhardt & 
Bro., New York, N. Y. 
Theo. Hetzler, Fifth Avenue Bank, New 


York, N. Y. 
Chem, 7 Roh, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 


J. 
a R. Jones, a" Hurd & Fitzgerald Shoe 
se tica, N 
. Howell, W. S. Peck & Co., Syracuse, 


Municrpat CREDITs. 
L. S. Foulkes, Chairman, Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gaep $ Ford, L. P. Ross Co., Rochester, 


Wm. G. Woodworth, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

George A. Ricker, Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

i= Colwell, 


Western Electric Co., New 
York, a 


Untrorm Exemption Laws. 


M. C. Kellogg, ee Kellogg & Co., 
Richmond, 


Sheaiaes In StaTe Laws. 

J. Howard Edwards, Chairman, The Edwards 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

i G& Stephenson, Hutchinson-Stephenson Hat 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

G. W. Noth, Davenport Bag & Paper Co., 
Davenport, Towa. 

5 % Faucette, Faucette Co., Bristol, Va.- 
enn 

Oscar S. ‘Kulman, Savannah Woodenware Co., 

Savannah, Ga. 


E. G. Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hardware Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 


of the National Association of Credit Men. 
ATLANT GA.—Atlanta Association of | DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credi: 


Credit Men. President, H. E. Choate, i Men. President, J. G. Davis, Greiner 
K. Orr Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. Kelly Drug Co.; Secretary, Edw. B 
Rhoades, Ernest_L. Rhoades & Co.; ; Act- Williams, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 
ing Secretary T. Moore, Atlanta As- DAV ENPORT, IA.—Davenport Aasnigtion oj | 
sociation of Credit Men. Credit Men. President, George W. Noth 
\ BALTIMORE MD.—tThe Credit Men’s Asso- pevenes: ort Bag and Paper Co.; ph a 
ciation E Baltimore. President, S. G. etersberger, 222 Lane Bld: 


Rosson, Mercantile Security Co.; Sec- DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur- Springfield Asso 


retary, S. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl. ciation of Credit Men. President, A. J 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ’—Birmingham Credit ae, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, : 
en’s Association. President, H. W. Stecher, C. E. Ward, Decatur, Iil. 


Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; Assistant DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 






Secretary, R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of Association. President, Wm. H. Wylie, 

Commerce Bldg. The Wilson, Freedheim & Wylie Merc. 
BOISE, IDAHO. The Boise Association of Co.; Secretary, J. L. McCarthy, Daniels 

Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. : ie Stores Co.; Assistant Secretary, j 








Graveley, Capital Brokerage and Comm. Howell, 407-8 Sugar Bldg. 








oe” D. J. A. Dirks, 305-306 DES” * MOINES. IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Tdaho B Men’s Association. President, - we 
BOSTON, Mss, —Boston Credit Men’s As- Mahedy, Iowa Drug Co.: Secretary, G. 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, B. Voorhees, Langan Bros. 
- enter-Morton Co.; ; Secretary, Herbert | DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit_Men’s As- i 
hiting, yA ‘Sumner St. sociation. President, Arthur E. Johnson, 
BRISTOL. SOVALT ENN.).—Bristol Associa- The Pingree Company; Secretary, W. S. 









tion of Credit Men. President, 2 2h  - 500 Moffat Bldg. 
Faucette, The Faucette Co.; Secretary, G. DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 


ok Kesner, Gibson-Helms Co. Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior.) Presi- I 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of dent, R. W. Higgins. Kelley-How-Thom- 

Credit Men. President, Fred J. Smith, son Co.; Secretary, W. M. Bergin, 621 

George Irish 5 Corporation; Secre- Manhattan Bldg. 


tary, iy 3 Grandison, 904-6 D. S. EL PASO, TEX. a Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. A. Krakauer, 
BURLING TONS Sr. —Burlington Association Krakauer, Zork & Moye; Secretary, S. W. 


edit Men. President, Smith F. Daniels, 35 City Nat. Bank Bldg. 






Henry, Vermont Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, H. FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Gesesiotive of Credit 
BUTTE MONT. Butte Association of teelt Men. | President. J. W. McHose, McHose | 
Men. President, C. E. Youlden, David- Bardocy Secretary, HL. Loomis, N. 





S. Mutual Savings and Loan Ass’n. 


son Gro. Co.; Secretary, J. E. Harrigan, | FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
Hennessy Company; Assistant Secretary, 










C Alsop. Ind. Tel. Bide. “ fem Men. a. 5 
\. e, yke ros. ; ecretary, en . 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- y 
eo i Preaent, EE. ae 606 Merchants National Bank 










Wilcox, Cedar Rapids Commission Co.; : FORT St ORTH. TEx. 
Secretary, Thos 4 pFowell, 702-704 Se- tion of Credit Men Prodan a 
vings an , St 
CHARLESTO S OT sue fillies ry State National Bank; Secretary, 


C. Burke, Jr., Henry C. Burke & Sons. 
tion of Credit Men, President, E. H. | GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
Rawls, Fincken-Jordan Co.; Secretary, 





¢ ciation of Credit Men. President, Louis 
— Smith, jr., 214 People’s Bank Bobde, Congress Gandy a: ‘Tatetiars. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa. nee SOE ‘Somaya Meare See. 





Co. 
tion of Credit Men. President, Leroy | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapid 
Swinburn, Elk Milling & Produce Co.; Credit Men’s Association. eciiions. 


ey. Okey Johnson, Abney-Barnes Clifford H. Walker, Power & Walker Cas- 


ket Co.; Secretary, A. K. Tyson, Powers. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Charlotte Association Testn Pilate Gs a 


of Credit Men. President, W. R. Fore- GREEN BAY, WIS.—Wholesale Credit Men’s 














man, Foreman Shoe Co.; Secretary, C. G. Association of Green Bay. President, H. G. 

Creighton. Stolz, Morley-Murphy Hdw. Co.; Secre- 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN.—Chattanooga As >». tary, L. D. Jaseph, Cady, Strelton & 

sociation of Credit Men. President, Jno. Jaseph. 

L. Handly, Handly-Goodman-Heggie Co.; | HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Aapetigtion 


Secretary, O. L. Bunn, 815 Broad St. of Credit Men. President, J. H. Kin 
CHICAGO, _ILL.—Chicago Association of Secretary, C. de L. Alton, J. B. Williams 
Credit Men. President, Henry W. Hardv. Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Libby. McNeil & Libby; Secretary, D. E. HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Humphrey, 10 So. LaSalle St. . Credit Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Association Adou Bisine Hdw. -Co.; Secretary, M. 
of Credit Men. _President, Samuel Mayer. R. on. Schumacher Grocery Co. 
Isaac_Faller’s Sons & Co.; Secretary, I. INDIANAPOLIS. IND.—Indiananolis Asso- 
M. Freiberg, 904-5 Commercial Tribune - ciation of Credit Men. President, Henry 
Bldg. Jeffries, Kingan & Co.. Ltd.: Secre 
CLEVELAND, 0O.—Cleveland Association of tary, A. B. Cronk, J. P. Michael Co. _ 


ie Men. President, Warren E. Clarke, | JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Tacksonville Credit 

























e¢ Cohn-Goodman Co.; . Secretary, H. J. Men’s Association. President, John ‘ 
Bruehier, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Bond, Bond & Bours Co.; Secretary J. W 
COLUMBIA, S. C.—Columbia Association of Pettyjohn, Covington Company. 
Credit Men. President, Tulius H. Weil, KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associ: 
Julius H. Weil & Co.5 Secretary, C. J. tion of Credit Men. President, C. 
Kimball, 9 Hook Bldg. Vandel, Western Electric Co.; Secretary. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- Marvin Orear, 1217 Union Ave. 
sociation. reo, J. B. White, White- | KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 
Haines Ont. Co.; Secretary, Benson G. of Credit Men. President, . M. Bor 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National ham, C. M. McClung & Co.; \Secretary, 
Bank Bldg. Julian Pettway, J. T. McTeer Clo. Co. 
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LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Mens 
Assuciation. Fresident, >. Bb. Koyste:, 
Lexington Dry Govuds Co.; Secretary, LU. 
L. Withamsen, Mciclianu Bidg. 

LINCOLN, N.£B.—Lincoin Cicuit Men's Asso- 
ciation. President, bk. EK. Barber, it. U. 
Barber & Sons; decretary, H. ‘Lt. Folsom, 
Union Coal Co. 

LUS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 

en’s Association. President, Newman 
- rg Commercial Nat'l Bank; Secretary, 
(. Mushet, 512 Union League Bidg. 

Li UIs ILLk, KY.—Louisvule Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Clarence Braden, 
Federal Chemical Co.; Secretary, (nas. 
Fitzgerald, U. 5. ‘trust Co. Bldg. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men's 
Association. Fresident, Edward fF. dhet- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J). M. 
Funkhouser, Smith-riscoe Shoe Co. 

MEMPHI1s, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion ot Credit Men. President, 1. M. 
dalter, Central State Bank & ‘Trust Co.; 
Secretary, C. R. Arnoult, Jr., Best & Kus- 
sell Cigar Co.; Ass’t Secretary, Uscar H. 
Cleveland, Business Men’s Club Bidg. 

MILWAUKEE, W1S.—ine Milwaukee Assv- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. G. 
Kissinger Kauser, Leavens & Kissinger 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 
mania Bldg. 

MINNEAPULIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Assu 
ciation of Credit Men. Presiuent, K. 1. 
a. Deere-Webber Co.; Secretary, 
M. Ba dger, T. W. Stevenson Co. 

MON TGOMERY. ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, d. J. 
Winter, Winter-Loeb Grocery Co.; Secre- 
tary, Charles Db. Tallman, Commercial 
Fertilizer (Co.; Asst. Secretary, J. M. 
Holloway, Bell Bidg. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. ces Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. T. tu, 

Dudley Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, 

thas. H. Warwick, 804 Stahlman Bldg. 

NEWARK, N. J.— Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, Irving C. Brown, 
L. Bamberger & Co.; ‘Secretary, j. Fred 
Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co. 

NEW CAS1LE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. F. soenay. 
G. W. Moody & Son; Secretary, Roy M 
Jamison, 309 Greer slock. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. C. Car- 
penter, Gulf Bag Co.; Secretary, T. J. 
Bartlette, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


Ltd. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Senesneen, President, George H. 
ay H Caesar & Co.; Secretary, 

H. ie 320 Broadway. 
NORFOLK. VA.—Norfolk Association of 
redit Men. President, H. G. Barbee, 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; Secretary, 
C. L. Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Fred 
= Miller, Acme Milling Co.; Secretary, 

P. Gordon, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA. NEB.—The Omaha je of 
Credit Men. President, W. F. Norman, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, ee Clearing House. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Peoria Association of Credit 
mn President, J. R. Binford, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co.; ; Secretary, 4 W. 
Atkins, Kingman Plow Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Philadelphia Asso- 
Gatien of Credit Men. President, Chas. 

Joyce, The A. Colburn Co.; Secre- 
tarys ry JA A. McKee, Jr., Room 801, 1011 


St. 

PITTSBURGH PA.—Pittsburgh Amocistion 
of Credit - os Enoch Rauh 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secretary, A. C, Ellis, 
Renshaw Bldg.; Assistant ecretaries, A. 
Cc. Bunce, Renshaw Bldg., and Roy D 
Schooley eee Ge Cheats Telegraph. 

PORTLAND, 


d Association < 
Pin Preideat i B. K. Knapp, 742 


Fisst ‘St; Secretary, C. R. Miller, Portland 


Gas & Coke Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Providence Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. B. 


Ayer, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co.; 
Secretary, irving fr. Urr, Clason Archi- 
tectural Meta: works. 

PUEBLU, CULU.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. Barbrick, A. 
McClelland M. I. & R. Co.; Secretary, 1. 
W. Veasey, Brinkley-Douglas Fruit Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—RKichmonu Credit Men's 
Association. President, John S. Harwvod, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, Jo. Lane Stern, 
905 Travelers Insurance Bldg. ; 

ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Association of 
Credit Men. President, S. H. Coleman, F. 
B. Thomas & Ce Secretary, P. H Trout, 
Moir & Trout, Inc. 

ROGaESt ER, N. Y¥.—The Rochester Credit 

Men’s_ Association. President, W. 
Fulreader, James Cunningham Son & Co.; 
Secretary, ee Weter, Yawman 
Erbe Mtg 

ST. OSEPH” MO. .—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 

ociation. President, T. E. Moss, Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Co.; Secretary, L. H. 
Smith, Hax-Smith Furniture Co. 

St. LOUIS MO.—The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. ae W. B. Mun- 
sen, Simmons Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, 
Cc. Welsh, 303 Security Bldg. 

st, SAL MINN.—St. Paul Anseciation of 
Credit "Men. President, = H. Thomas, 
Guiterman Bros.; Secreta H. W._Par- 
ps Merchants Nat’l Bank; ; Asst. Secre- 

Wm. D. Fritz, St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SALT TAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. M. I.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 
Asst. Secretary, Walter Wright, P. 


Box 886. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, D. J. 
Straus, L. Frank Saddlery Co.; Secretary, 
George T. Allensworth, y sRenewerth-Car- 
nahan Co.; Asst. Secretary, Henry A. 
Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce. 

SAN DLEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, E. Y. Barnes, 

le-Barnes Co.; Secretary, G. F. Hoff, 
403-4 Union Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
—_ Coke, Zellerbach Paper Co.; Secre- 

en “Armer, 499 Monadnock a 

SAVANNAEL A.—Savannah Credit Men 

or. = President, Marvin O’ Neal 
S. Meinhard & Bro.) Secretary, W. 
Finegan, 219 38th St., E. 

SCRANTON, PA.—Scranton Association of 
Credit Men. President, M. M. Bennett, 
4 meee Comeeny "Secretary, Burton 

L. Har 1 Lackawanna Ave. 

SEATTLE, TN ASH —Seattle Merchants and 
Credit Men’s Association. ——— E. 
G. Anderson, Western Dry Goods Co.; 
Secretary, S. T. Hills, Polson Bldg. 

SELMA. ALA.—Selma_ Association of Credit 

Men. President, R. H. Agee, R. H. & 
W. C. Agee; Secretary, R. M. Walters, 
Tissier Hardware Co. 

SPOKANE,‘ WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. C. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; Secretary, B. 
Campbell, 1124 Old National Bank Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—S ae Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. W. 
Gtibert, Cha; Snapeee Valve Mfg. Co.; Secre- 
tary, L errick, Victor Sporting Goods 


Co. 

Svat N. racuse Association of 
Credit Men. Pies ent, — S. Kellogg, 
The City Bank; Asst. Sec » Robert 
S. Betterton, 329 University Bldg. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. H. Weer, West 
— Grocery Co.; Secretary, J. D. Ben- 

802-4 Tacoma Bidg. 

TOL LEDO, 0O.—Toledo Aaaelation of Credit 
Men. President, Daniel Segur, gt 
Simmons Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, Lewis B 
Hall, 1226 Nicholas Bldg. 

TI cA N. Y.—Utica i ay of Credit 


en. President, A. Charles 
Millar & Son a Wok W. 
Son Co. 


Wienke, care Charles Sites 
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WASHINGTON 


} D. C.—Washington Associa: 
tion of Cr 


it Men. President, Henry H. 

McKee, National Capital Bank; Secretary, 
Thomas Grant, Chamber ef Commerce. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeling Association 
of Credit Men. President, Geo. D. Max- 
well, Hicks and Hoge D. G. Co.; Secre- 
tary ohn Schellhase, Nat’l Exchange 
Bank Bidg. 

WICHITA, N.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Charles 


Knorr, | 


Wichita Whouesaie Grocery Co.; Secre 
tary, Z. S. Gwaltney, United Electric Co. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa. 
tion _ of _ Credit Men. President, M. 
W. Jacobi, N. Jacobi Hdw. Co.; Secre- 
tary, Stuart R. Keyes, Bureau of Credits. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. Howard Ed- 
wards, The Edwards Co.; Secretary, W. 
C. McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Sureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men, 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


Louisvittz, Ky.—Chas. Fitzgerald, 
Mgr., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 

Attanta, Ga—H. A. Ferris, 
Rhodes Building. 

Ba.timore, Md.—S. 

100 Hopkins Place. 

Borst, Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 
305-306 Idaho naming. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Mgr., 904-6 D. S. Morgan Build- 


ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., In- 
dependent Telephone Building. 

Cepar Rapiws, Ilowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank Building. 
Cuatranooca, Tenn.—J. H. McCallum, 
Mgr., Hamilton Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Cuicaco, Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
10 So. La Salle Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—I. M. Freiberg, 
Mgr., 904-5. Commercial Tribune 
mpeg 

CLEVELAND, Ohio.—so5 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

CotumBia, S. C.—C. J. Kimball, Mgr., 
9 Hook Building. 


Mgr., 


Cotumsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 
411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 
Denver, Colo—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 

409 Sugar Building. 

Des Mornes, Iowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DututH, Minn—W. M. Bergin, Mgr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
Inc., 621 Manhattan Building. 

Et Paso, Texas—S. W. Daniels, Mgr., 
35 City National Bank Building. 
Granp Rapips, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Green Bay, Wis.—L. D. Jaseph, Cady, 

Strehton & Jaseph. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Cred- 
it Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 403 
Commercial Club Building. 

Kansis City, Mo—Frank W. Yale, 

L. Williamson, 


Mgr., 315 Dwight Bldg. 
Lexincton, Ky.—C. 
Mgr., 726 McClelland Building. 
Los Anortzs, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


Mitwavukeg, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-501 Free Press Building. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 

* Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

NasuHvittz, Tenn—C. H. Warwick, 
Mgr., 804 Stahlman Building. 

New Caste, Pa.—Roy M. Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

New Orteans, La—W. C, Lovejoy, 
Superintendent, 607-609 Canal, La 
Bank Building. 

NorFotkK, Va.—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. A. McKee, Jr., 
Room 8o1, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PittsspurcGH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, Mer., 

Renshaw Building. 

PortLanD, Ore—R. L. Sabin, Mgr., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesto, Colo.—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 501 
Court Street. 

RicHMonp, Va.—Jos. Lane Stern, Sec- 
retary, 905 Travelers’ Insurance 
Building. 

St. JosepH, Mo.—St. Joseph Adjust- 
ment Co., Inc., John S. Whithing- 
hill, Mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr. 305-6 
Security Building. 

St. Paut, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 


Satt Lake Crry, Utah—Walter Wright, 


Mer., P. O. Box 886. 

San Antonio, Texas.—Henry A. Hirsh- 
berg, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

San Dieco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Mgr., 

403-4 Union Building. 

Francisco, Cal—Ben Armer, 
Mgr., 499 Monadnock Building. 
ScraANTON, Pa.—Burton L. Harris, Sec- 

retary, 31 Lackawanna Avenue. 

SeaTtLe, Wash.—S. T. Hills, Mgr., Pol- 
son Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—J. B. Campbell, Mgr., 
1124 Old National Bank Building. 

Tacoma, Wash.—J. D. 
802-4 Tacoma Bldg. 

Wuesiinc, W. Va—John Schellhase, 
Mgr., Nat'l a Bank Bldg. 

Youre ee C. et 

» 1106-7 oning Nationa 

Bank Building. 
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Benner, Mgr., 


BROOKLYN EAGLE PRESS 





There is No Tariff saTrant iT 


on “Y and E”’ Ideas! it Mt 


Credit Men everywhere endorse ‘‘ Y and E”’ 
methods of filing Commercial reports because they 
do just what Credit Men want done. Reports are 
complete, and furthermore, reports are always 
ready for instant inspection, the latest one on top. 
Not a second of your busy day is wasted. 


Let us send you, free of duty, our Folder No. 
812, which shows how “Y and E” would file 
your reports so as to help do your work most effi- 


ciently. Write for it on your business letter head 
to-day. 


YAWMANa«»D FRBE M FG.(CO. 
574 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 


Largest Makers of First Quality Filing System: and 
Business Equipment 


Branches, 
Agencies and 
Dealers in 
over 1200 
Cities 










CHARACTER 


q THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


supplies its customers with a banking ser- 
vice of Character 













The policy of this bank is consistent and 
in keeping with the best practices of com- 
mercial banking | 









q It is prepared to handle the accounts of 
individuals, firms, corporations and bank- 
ers on liberal and progressive lines. 








Our monthly letter on the 
business and financial out- 
look sent free on application 






Jams G. CANNon, 
President 






DANIEL J. Rocers, 
Cashier 


Samuezt S. CAMPBELL, 
Vice-President 


Cuartes H. Patrerson, 
Vice-President 














CuHar.es E. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier 


Epwin T. Ross, 
Asst. Cashier 


Raymonp B. Cox, 
Asst. Cashier 












Exnest W. DAvENport, 
Vice-President 







Cartes E. MEEK, 
Vice-President 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 









